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Towards  a  Greater  NJEA 


The  School  Nurse 
—  a  Pioneer  Specialist 


It  Pays  to  Work  Together 


N.J.  Plans  a  New  State 
Library  for  1964 


Planning  New  Jersey's 
Three-Hundreth  Birthday 


NEW  JERSEY 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


SPECIALISTS  IN  TEACHERS  GROUP  INSURANCE' 


•  Prompt  claim  service 


•  No  heaith  questions 

during  instailatlon 


•  Income  benefits  increased 


when  hospitalized 


•  No  age  restrictions 


The  NJEA  Group  Income  Protection  Plan 


did  you  know  that 


*  4  out  of  5  teachers  will  be  sick 

this  year 

*  1  out  of  7  will  be  disabled  for 

more  than  30  days 

*  1  out  of  17  will  be  disabled  in 

an  accident 


"It  is  evident  that  many  NJEA  members  \will  exhaust  all  of  their 
accumulated  sick  leave  during  this  year.  More  than  400  local 
teacher  associations  make  it  possible  for  their  members  to  assure 
continued  income  in  the  form  of  cash  income  protection  benefits 
for  teaching  days  lost  when  disabled.  These  chapters  are  enrolled 
in  the  NJEA  Income  Protection  Plan — a  plan  designed  exclusively 
for  New  Jersey  teachers." 


"If  this  valuable  NJEA  service  is  not  now  available  in  your  school 
district,  we  urge  you  to  ask  your  local  association  officers  to 
contact  the  local  office  listed  below.  Information  on  how  this 
important  welfare  project  can  be  installed  will  be  furnished  with¬ 
out  obligation." 


To  help  protect  against  loss  of  income 
through  sickness  or  accident  disabilities  . . . 
be  sure  that  YOU  are  covered  under 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL'S 
GROUP  INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN 


LOCAL  OFFICE 

17  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Designed  and  Built  for  the  AEROSPACE  AGE 

the  II00II  EDITION  OF  COMPTON’S 


Yes,  it  may  take  some  “Celestial  Navigation”  for  teachers 
to  find  the  interests  and  abilities  of  students  in  the  Aero¬ 
space  Age.  It  will  take  the  finest  quality  reference  materials 
available  to  release  the  full  potential  of  each  student. 

For  the  most  up-to-date,  quality  encyclopedia  available.  A'  (a 
prime)  teacher  in  A'  (a  prime)  classroom  will  “Fix”  on  the 
New  1961  Edition  of  Compton’s. 


The  Aerospace  Age  brings  new  terms, 
new  concepts,  new  teaching  problems. 
No  one  (not  even  our  spacemen)  has 
all  the  answers  students  need  about  the 
air  and  space  age.  But  students  expect 
teachers  to  know  — or  know  where  to 
find  —  the  answers.  Compton  editors 
and  artists  have  been  meeting  publi¬ 
cation  deadlines  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  27S  pages  per  month  during 
the  past  year  to  provide  easily 
understood,  easy-to-find  an¬ 
swers  in  the  nation’s  First-In- 
Quality  reference  set  - 
Compton’s,  of  course.  For 
example,  the  38  new 
Aerospace  articles  alone 
include  those  listed 
at  right. 


In  addition  to  the  now  articles  in  the  now  Aorospaeo  Area,  the 
1961  Compton's  brings  you  1,0  J  2  ttow  and  rewritten  or  revised 
artitlos  in  such  important  anas  as; 

Laos;  Burma;  Cambodia;  Indonesia;  Thailand;  Sumatra;  and  many 
other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Biographies  of  President  Kennedy;  Charles  De  Gaulle;  Mao  Tse- 
tung;  and  many,  many  others.  \ 

68  new  or  revised  articles  on  Animals  —  including  animal  tracks, 
legendary  animals,  extinct  animals.  \ 

New  Compton  use  of  Trans-Vision  —  a  series  of  superimposed  pic¬ 
tures  printed  on  acetate  —  for  the  anatomy  of  the  frog.  The  com¬ 
plete  key  as  well  as  individual  keys  to  the  drawings  make  this  the 
most  usable  of  teaching  tools. 

Economics,  photography,  polar  regions,  pirates,  fairies,  credit, 
and  agriculture  —  plus  many  more. 


Acretpoc*  Career  * 
Aerospace  Fuels 
Aerospace  Industry 
Aerospace  Medicine 
Air  Force  Academy 
Airplane  Airframe 
Airplane  Flight  Controls 
Airplane  History 
Airplane  Models 
Airplane  Pilot  and  Crew 
Airplane  Power  Plants 
Airplane  Safety 
Air  Traffic  Control 
Autogiro 

Aviation  Meteorology 
Aviation  Navigation 
Aviation  Regulatioil 
Civil  Air  Patrol 
Helicopter 
Guided  Missiles 
Jet  Propulsion 
Rockets 
Space  Travel 
and  15  other  new, 
revised  or  rewritten 
articles  —  with  542 
illustrations,  169  pages 


If  It's  Timely 

It's  in  Compton'M. 

It's  in  Compton's 
if  It's  Timeless. 


•  Vt  million  words  of 
nowly  writton  text 

•  3,488  pages  cjxatsg 
G  327  oddl^^wol  ptN 


3,108  SMSsr  mops, 
graph*,  pictures 


For  additional  informafion  write:  Fa  Ko  COMPTON  A  COMPANY 

1000  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 


You  can  raise  *500 
or  more  in  6  days 
this  easy  way 


My 


.U«oo»  -  ,11  f* 


Sell  famous  Mason 
Candies  and  in  4  to  15  days 
your  group  can  make 
$300  to  $2500 

For  complete  infurmation  fill  in  and  mail 
us  ihe  coupon  shown.  If  you  decide  to  go 
ahead  you  don’t  risk  a  cent,— you  pay  noth¬ 
ing  in  advance.  Vie  supply  on  consignment 
your  choice  of  three  varieties  of  famous 
■Mason  (Jandy.  At  no  extra  charge  each 
package  is  wrapped  with  a  hand  printed 
with  your  organization's  name  and  picture. 
You  pay  after  you  have  sold  the  candy  and 
return  what  you  don’t  sell,  (^andy  is  sold 
at  less  than  regular  retail  price.  You  make 
$12.{X)  on  every  dO  sales  of  our  Sl.OO  box 
(66'7;i%  profit  to  you  on  cost).  There’s  no 
risk!  \ou  can’t  lose.  Mail  in  coupon  today 
for  information  about  MASO.n’s  PROTECTED 
Fl'ND  KAtSINt;  DKtVES. 


Mr.  George  Rausch,  Dept.  STM-1 
Mason,  Box  .S49,  Mineola.  N.Y. 
Gentlemen:  /'/co.se  send  me,  without 
obligation,  information  on  your  Fund 
Raising  1‘lun, 

Name _ _ _ 

Age  if  under  21^ _ 

Address _ 

Organization _ 

Phone _ 

City_ . . State _ 


-ity_ . . State _ 

Mason  Candies,  Inc.,  .Mineola,  L.  1.,  N.Y. 


Those  Who  Teach  Do  ..  . 

Dear  Sirs: 

From  this  morning’s  paper,  I  see:  “Ken¬ 
nedy  Puts  Scholars  First  in  Government.” 
Here  is  a  challenge  for  youth — a  goal  to¬ 
wards  which  to  strive.  Also,  this  gesture 
by  our  new  President  has,  I  feel,  helped 
to  place  our  educational  system  on  a 
higher  level. 

Remember  George  Bernard  Shaw  once 
said — "Those  who  know,  do — Those  who 
don’t,  teach."  Many  of  these  new  ap¬ 
pointees  were  once  teachers.  Old  G.B.S. 
should  be  around  to  see  his  old  cliche  go 
down  the  drain. 

In  this  decade  where  education  has 
taken  such  a  lacing — all  this,  that  has 
taken  place,  is  a  terrific  shot  in  the  arm. 

Mrs.  Honor  B.  Allen 

Onward  Wagon-Master  .  .  . 

Dear  Editor: 

In  response  to  the  article  "New  Visions 
.  .  .  Checkmate  or  Challenge?”  by  Thelma 
R.  Newman  (Jan.,  p.  264).  I  wish  to  say 
summarily:  I'll  go  along  with  seeking 
"new  visions  .  .  .  new  frontiers  .  .  .  new 
horizons,”  and  the  like,  as  long  as  the 
"wagon-master”  isn’t  a  Don  Quixote  and 
the  "lead-horse”  a  nag  called  Rocinante. 
Checkmate  John  Dykstra  (Nov.,  p.  162). 

V.  Modzelewski 


Wonder  Where  the  Yellow  Went  .  .  . 

Dear  Editor: 

In  your  January,  1961  issue  (p.  26.^). 
whoever  wrote  “Eor  goodness  sakes.  let’s 
live  in  a  contemporary  America  and  sur¬ 
round  ourselves  with  a  fitting  contem¬ 
porary  artistic  environment  .  .  .?” 

According  to  this  person,  there  is 
something  un-American  about  a  person 
who  reveres  Gothic  churches  and  French 
Provincial  couches.  T  am  one  art  teacher 
who  suggests  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  little  sentimentality  to  make  a  well- 
rounded  human  being.  We  should  sur¬ 
round  ourselves  with  what  ue  like,  whether 
it  be  old  or  contemporary. 

As  far  as  our  “way  out  art  educators” 
are  concerned,  I  can  only  draw  from  an 
amusing  experience  during  my  student 
teaching  days  in  a  school  system  equipped 
with  a  “contemporary  art  program.”  I 
watched  a  teacher  who  was  giving  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Picasso’s  “Guernica”  mural  to  a 
junior  high  school  class.  After  explaining 
the  symbolism  and  distortions,  she  con¬ 
cluded  with  this  statement:  “You  (the 
students)  would  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  ‘Guernica’  if  only  I  had  a  color 
reproduction.” 

George  E.  Miller 


Finding  Another  Steelman  .  .  . 

Dear  Editor: 

Because  the  article,  “Digging  at  Estell- 
ville.”  (January  Review,  p.  260)  was  of 
personal  interest  to  me,  I  wrote  to  Glass- 
boro  State  College  the  following  details: 

The  Steelman  family  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1689  when  Andrew  landed  at  New 
Castle,  Del.  and  his  brother,  James  landed 
at  the  same  point  in  1690.  The  two  pur¬ 
chased  large  tracts  of  land  in  what  are 
now  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  counties. 
Along  with  their  children,  the  families 
erected  sawmills  and  cut  timber  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  water  to  New  York  City  which  at 
that  time  was  in  urgent  need  of  timber. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Freder¬ 
ick  Steelman,  born  1731.  and  his  sons 
served  in  the  Continental  Army.  John 
earned  the  rank  of  Major.  Capt.  Andrew 
Steelman,  in  charge  of  a  detachment  at 
l.ong  Beach  Island,  was  surprised  by  a 
foray  from  a  British  schooner  and  was 
killed.  An  historic  marker  on  the  cause¬ 
way  to  Long  Beach  Island  commemorates 
this  incident.  At  the  cont.  p.  354 


For  Travel . . .  Study  . . .  Fun 

WORLD’S  FINEST 
SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

SUMMER  SESSION 

HAWAII  Mr ' 

6  Weeks  from  •’ 

1961  Summer  Session,  University  of  Hawaii  in  tieautiful 
Honolulu.  Includes  22  planned  activities  and  sightseeinf 
,  .  .  Waikiki  Beach  hotel  living  .  ,  ,  wide  selection  of 
courses  ...  the  outstanding  program  to  the  IslandsI 


SUMMER  SESSION  . 

MEXICO 

6  Weeks  from  $474 

1961  Summer  Session.  National  University  of  Meiico  in 
cosmopolitan  Mexico  City  on  the  most  beautiful  campus 
in  the  world.  Includes  16  planned  activities,  bullfights, 
weekend  sightseeing  .  .  .  courses  in  Spanish  or  English 
.  .  .  Finest  resort  hotel  living  .  .  .  exceptional  foreign 
travel  vacation. 

APPLY  NOW!  Mail  coupon  for  all  the  wonderful 
information,  or  write  University  Study  Tours,  2275 
Mission  St.,  Sen  Francisco,  Calif. 


j~  FREEI 

3-ST-l 

1  20  page  Bulletin 

Dr.  R.  E.  Cralle.  Dir. 

1  and  Application 

University  Study  Tours 

1  □  HAWAII  a  MEXICO 

1  Please  send  to ; 

2275  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco  10,  Cal. 

1  Name 

!  Citv 

1  School 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 

180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone:  EXport  6-5558 

Dr  James  M.  Lynch  Jr.,  dean  of 
students,  Glassboro  State  College 

Vke~Preudent 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-principal. 
Union  H.S. 

Treofurer 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer.  seventh-grade 
teacher.  School  No.  14,  Jersey  City 


Exerufive  Commitfee 


.  .  .  On  This  Month's  Cover 

As  winter  wanes,  eyes  once  again  turn 
to  that  “other  side”  of  the  classroom 
that  exists  beyond  the  windows.  Here,  as 
spring  arrives,  will  come  new  opportunities 
for  learning  about  the  world  around  us. 

Photo  hy  Carl  Purcell,  NEA 
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Jersay  Education  Association,  publishad  10  tinias  a  yaar — on  tfia  first  of  aach  month  from  Saptambar 
through  Juna.  Tha  Offica  of  Publication  is  at  /50  Huylar  St.,  Tatarboro,  N.  J.  Tha  Editorial  Offica  is 
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The  Morning  Post  (cont.) 

from  p.  356  same  time.  Captain 

Somers  (Somer’s  Point)  organized  a  mili¬ 
tia  to  protect  Delaware  Bay  and  River. 

I  Serving  under  him  as  captains  were  five 
I  Steelmans. 

i  Frederick  III  had  a  number  of  children,  i 
Among  them  were  James.  Andrew  !II,  | 
i  Sarah  who  married  M.  H.  Smith.  Judith  j 
I  who  married  Jerry  Leeds.  Mary  who  mar¬ 
ried  Dan  Leeds,  and  Rachel  who  married  j 
Peter  Steelman,  son  of  Isaac  Steelman.  1 

The  Turp  branch  of  the  family  de¬ 
scended  from  Sarah  Steelman  whose  ; 
daughter.  Isabelle  McKandless  married 
John  "Redbeard”  Turp.  who  was  noted  for 
his  bright  red  Van  Dyke  mustache  and 
sideburns.  Only  two  of  her  children  are 
living,  being  Robert  Turp  of  May's  l  and¬ 
ing  and  the  Hon.  James  S.  Turp  of  Hights- 
town.  Her  grandchildren  are  David  and 
Flrnest  Turp  of  Hightstown.  John  W.  Turp  , 
of  Germantown.  Pa..  Hazel  Turp  Smith  of 
Berlin,  and  Ralph  K.  Turp  of  Forked 
River. 

A  study  of  the  various  generations  calls 
attention  to  the  early  social  millicu  which 
resulted  in  close  family  relationships;  the 
bearing  of  large  numbers  of  children,  of 
whom  many  died  in  their  early  years;  and 
the  multi-marriage  nature  of  society.  Men 
and  women  had  many  mates,  one  at  a 
time,  not  as  the  result  of  divorces  but  the 
result  of  deaths. 

In  this  family,  the  will  of  Frederick 
Steelman  tiled  at  tiloucester.  N.  J..  in  1X09 
has  been  of  amusing  interest  since  the  will 
provides  that  the  land  title  cannot  vest  | 
j  until  the  seventh  generation.  However,  the  I 


for  the  modern  course  in  mathematics 

WEEKS-ADKINS  First  Course  in  Algebra 
A  thorough  foundation  in  first-year  algebra  which  places  em¬ 
phasis  on  understanding  the  structure  of  algebra,  introduces  the 
"set"  concept,  and  provides  a  large  number  of  exercises.  A 
stimulating  course  for  college-capable  students.  Manual,  and 
Key  (solutions) 

WEEKS-ADKINS  A  Course  in  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid 
A  modern  fused  course  in  plane  and  solid  geometry  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  structural  aspects  of  mathematical  thinking.  Includes 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  co-ordinate  geometry  and  trigo¬ 
nometry.  Provides  excellent  material  for  superior  student. 
Manual,  and  Key  (solutions) 

For  more  information  ask  for  circulars  rrl25  and  *72. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


You’ll  see  more,  relax  more  on  a 
Canadian  Pacific  vacation 


You'll  never  forget  your  2,881 -mile  trip 
along  the  Banff-Lake  Louise  route  aboard 
"The  C.anadian,'’  Canada's  only  stainless- 
steel  scenic-domed  streamliner.  From 
high  up  in  the  Scenic  Domes, you’ll  thrill 
to  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  jveaks  and  timbered  trails  of  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

And  aboard  "The  (Canadian,”  you’ll 
find  accommodations  superb,  the  service 
unsurpassed.  Choice  but  inexpensive 
meals  are  served  in  the  Skyline  Coffee 
Shop,  the  finest  cuisine  in  the  Deluxe 
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Dining  Room  Car.  Coach  seats  are  re¬ 
served  at  no  extra  cost.  You  may  also 
travel  tourist  or  first  class. 

In  daily  service  throughout  the  year, 
"The  Canadian"  links  Montreal  and 
Toronto  in  the  East  with  Vancouver  in 
the  West.  The  world's  longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome  ride!  For  full  information 
see  your  local  travel  agent  or; 

Qanadian  fiadfk 

581  Fiffh  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

PLaia  9-4433 


!  New'  Jersey  1  egislulure  adopted  a  law 
providing  that  title  to  land  must  vest 
within  21  years  of  a  life  in  being.  If  the 
law  did  not  provide  for  adverse  possession 
of  land  within  a  2 1 -year  period,  the  heirs 
of  the  family  would  still  hold  title  to  much 
j  of  .Atlantic  and  Cape  May  counties  in¬ 
cluding  Atlantic  City.  For  those  who  like 
to  dream,  this  is  it. 

Ralph  K.  Turp 

Si.  at  the  Company  Store  .  .  . 

’  Dear  Sir; 

I  am  not  a  teacher  but  my  two  daugh¬ 
ters  are.  That  is  how  I  read  about  F.stell- 
ville  in  your  January  issue.  t 

My  mother  was  a  professional  dress¬ 
maker  and  worked  at  it  from  1H6.^  to 
I87.J.  Instead  of  the  work  coming  to  her. 
she  went  to  the  various  houses,  took  goods 
with  her,  and  lived  with  the  family  until 
they  all  had  shirts,  dresses,  etc. 

She  worked  at  Estellvilic  several  times. 
The  glass  factory  workers  never  got  any 
cash  but  had  to  take  their  wages  from 
the  company  store  in  groceries,  cloth,  etc. 
My  mother  had  to  take  her  wages  in 
cloth,  then  she  would  go  on  to  another  | 
place,  make  their  clothes,  and  get  paid 
for  both  goods  and  labor. 

Gold  eyed  needles  had  just  come  out. 
and  they  had  them  in  the  Hstellville  com¬ 
pany  store  at  .^<*  per  package.  My  mother 
was  going  to  get  a  package  and  pay  cash 
for  them;  but  the  house  where  she  was 
working  asked  her  to  get  it  on  their  book 
and  give  them  the  cash.  They  had  never 
seen  any. 

Joseph  H.  Channell 
NJEA  REVIEW 


Vacationland  with  a  Difference! 


There’s  a  wealth  of  study  material  in  this  vast  and 
practically  unknown  area  of  your  49th  State.  Alaska 
Airlines  flies  you  to  the  heart  of  the  Northern  outdoors 
. . .  along  great  rivers . . . 

. . .  and  far  reaching  deltas  to  Native  Schools,  Mission 
Schools,  University  of  Alaska  and  Methodist 
University.  You  find  the  cities  of  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage  contrasts  in  modem  living;  the  outp)Osts  of 
Nome  and  Unalakleet  quaint  in  the  Eskimo  and  Indian 
influence.  Between  them  are  the  great  forests . . . 


...and  friendly  people  everywhere  welcome  you  to  a 
hundred  stimulating  sights,  such  as  magnificent 
Mt.  McKinley.  Welcome  aboard! 


For  further  information  write: 


DLm/fllRLINES 


CZ3  olci  e  ^  t 


service 


2320  Sixth  Avenue  1 2335  Saticoy  Street  595  Fifth  Avenue 

Seattlel ,  Wash.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Or  See  Your  Travel  Agent 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  NJ.  Secondar}  School  Principals  As¬ 
sociation  meets  for  a  team  presentation  on 
“What  a  High  School  Principal  Expects  of 
the  School  Library  and  What  a  Librarian 
Expects  of  a  High  School  Principal,”  at 
Glassboro  State  College  on  March  16. 

The  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  will 
bring  its  national  convention  to  Atlantic 
City,  March  17-21. 

The  NJ.  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  in  cooperation  with  the  NJ. 
Department  of  Education,  will  have  its 
annual  meeting  at  Paterson  State  College, 
with  coffee  and  registration  at  8:45  a.m. 
and  program  from  9:30  a  m.  to  3:15  p.m., 
on  March  18. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  will  also  be  having  its 
annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  March 
18-22. 

The  N.J.  Citizenship  Council  will  have  its 
annual  pilgrimage  of  students  in  classes 
for  the  foreign-born,  complete  with  swear¬ 
ing-in  ceremonies  at  the  Federal  court¬ 
room,  in  Trenton.  March  19  and  20. 

The  National  Association  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors  meets  for  its  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Denver.  Colo.,  March  21-25. 

The  NJ.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
will  have  a  meeting  on  the  theme  “A 
Breakthrough  in  the  Social  Studies”  at 
Millburn  H.S.  on  March  22. 

Montclair  Stale  College  will  have  its  an¬ 
nual  Social  Studies  Conference  on  March 
24. 

Sussex  County  has  its  annual  county  in¬ 
stitute  March  24. 


Westminster  Choir  College 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

WARREN  NIARTIN,  Rluticol  Dirtctor 
JULIUS  HERFORD,  RlusicologY 
ALEXANDER  McCURDY,  Head  af  Organ  Departmanl 
ELAINE  DROWN,  Guast  Dirtctor  of  Westminster  Chair 

opportunity  for  prospective  teachers  to 
ttudy  and  perform  great  choral  works 
with  major  symphony  orchestras 

Write:  Admissions  Office,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Degrees:  B.  M.,  B.  M.  E.,  M.  M. 

Home  of  Renowned  Choirs  since  1926 


The  American  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  has  its  eastern  regional  con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  25-28. 

The  National  Science  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  meets  in  Chicago,  III.,  March  25-29. 

The  Glasshoro  State  College  social  studies 
department  will  sponsor  a  “Symposium  on 
Current  Affairs,”  with  Ambassador  C.  E. 
Beeby,  New  Zealand;  Dr.  Reimers;  Abdul 
Majid  Abbas,  Iraq;  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Chen, 
Taiwan,  as  guest  speakers,  in  the  college’s 
Tohill  Auditorium,  on  March  28. 

The  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  have  its  64th  annual  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City, 
March  3I-April  1. 

The  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International  will  have  its  1961  Study  Con¬ 
ference  in  Omaha.  Neb.,  April  2-7. 

The  American  Industrial  Arts  Association 
has  its  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  April  4-7. 

The  National  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  will  have  its  annual  convention 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  April  4-8. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  will  hold  its  39th  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  III.,  April  5-8. 

The  National  Art  Education  Association 
will  meet  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  April 
11-15. 

Pan  American  Day,  commemorating  the 
bonds  of  friendship  uniting  the  21  repub¬ 
lics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  be 
observed  on  April  14. 

NJEA  will  have  a  leadership  conference 
on  “The  Local  Association:  Its  Unique 
Role”  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton 
on  April  15. 

The  N.J.  Home  Economics  Association's 
Bergen-Passaic  section  will  have  a  Family 
Living  Workshop  at  Franklin  Jr.  H.S., 
Ridgewood,  on  April  15. 

The  NEA  Travel  Division  will  have  a  day 
of  exhibits,  talks  on  foreign  countries,  and 
travel  tips  at  an  educational  travel  fair  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (registration,  including 
lunch.  $2.00;  write  NEA.  1201  16th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.C.)  on  April  15. 


Be  Sure  You  Vote  .  .  . 

Primary  Election  Day  is  April  18. 


The  Jersey  City  S.C.  social  science  dcpait- 
ment  will  have  its  third  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  Conference  on  “Anglo- 
American  Relations.”  Reservations  should 
be  made  with  Hans  W.  Held  at  the  college 
for  the  program,  which  begins  with  a  late 
afternoon  seminar  on  “The  Atlantic  Alli¬ 
ance  —  the  Political-Economic  Base”  and  ' 
follows  with  a  “British”  dinner,  on  AprS 
20. 

The  NJ.  Council  for  Geographic  Educa¬ 
tion  will  have  Dr.  Wilhelmina  Hill,  social 
studies  specialist  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  giving  the  keynote  speech  at 
its  annual  meeting.  Reservations  should 
be  made  with  John  Veldof,  Jersey  City 
S.C.,  for  the  program  and  dinner  which 
takes  place  from  5:30-10:00  p.m.,  April  21. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers  will  hold  its  annual  northeast 
regional  conference  at  Mt.  Snow,  Vt.,  on  i 
April  27-29, 


THEATER 

Princeton  University's  McCarter  Theatre 
is  sponsoring  the  Association  of  Producing 
Artists  in  a  winter  repertory  season  of 
Shakespeare.  Five  plays,  “King  Lear,”  “As 
You  Like  It.”  “Twelfth  Night,”  “Midsum¬ 
mer  Night's  Dream,”  and  “Hamlet”  will 
be  presented  by  a  resident  professional 
acting  company.  (Special  student  matinees, 
priced  at  $1.75  and  $1.00,  may  see  “MND" 
— Mar.  16,  &  “H” — Mar.  23.)  Regular  per¬ 
formances  ($4.50-$2.00)  may  be  seen  every 
Thurs..  Fri.,  and  Sat.  and  some  Weds,  and 
Sun.  mats,  through  March  25. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 
“Progress  ’61,”  a  new  series  of  half-hour 
documentary  programs  about  schools,  is 
being  produced  by  NJEA  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Education  Association.  Broad¬ 
cast  times  are:  WRCV-TV,  Channel  3, 
Philadelphia.  Sun.  12:30  p.m.  and  Tues. 
1:30  a.m. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five-minute 
program  of  education  news,  produced  by 
NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Broadcast  times  on  local 
stations  arc: 


WBUD,  Trenton  .  7:00  p.m. 

WCAM,  Camden  .  6:55  a.m. 

WCMC,  Wildwood  . 10:05  p.m. 

WCRV,  Washington  .  1:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  .  9:40  p.m. 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City  . 12:10  p.m. 

WJIK,  Asbury  Park  .  1:20  p.m. 

WKON,  Camden  .  9:30  a.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  .  1:25  p.m. 

WNJR,  Newark  .  9:30  a.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton  .  2:30  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  7:10  p.m. 

WOND,  Pleasantville  .  TBA 

WPRB,  Princeton  .  6:15  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  .  6:15  p.m. 
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New,  modern  classroom  equipment  makes  Home  Economics 
teaching  easier,  better  saves  time  and  money.  Up-to-date 
facilities  also  prepare  students  to  cope  with  advanced  home 
appliances. 

One  of  our  Home  Service  Advisers  will  provide  information 
on  equipment  replacement  plans,  and  also  offer  you  valuable 
teaching  aids  on  request.  Simply  contact  your  nearest  Public 
Service  commercial  office.  There’s  no  obligation. 


PVBLICQS9SERVICE 


.  with  NEW 
equipment! 
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Higher  Standards  Mean  a  Better  Profession . . . 

Sometimes  people  misunderstand  the  motives  or  intent  of  NJEA  .  .  . 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  certification  standards  for  those  who 
came  into  the  profession  when  fully  qualified  teachers  were  in  short 
supply  .  .  .  Once  in  a  while  someone  will  take  exception  to  our  desire 
to  raise  the  standards  of  preparation  .  .  .  saying  that  in  so  doing,  we 
are  just  trying  to  do  them  out  of  a  job  .  .  . 


S  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  .  .  .  NJEA  realizes  that  in 

j  times  of  critical  shortages,  emergency  steps  must  be  taken  to  staff 

3  the  classrooms  .  .  .  even  while  plans  (such  as  increased  college  facil¬ 
ities)  are  in  process  to  alleviate  the  situation.  NJEA  has  always 
insisted,  however,  that  plans  for  up-grading  the  qualifications  of  such 
personnel  be  invoked  simultaneously  in  order  to  fill  out  the  sub¬ 
standard  teacher’s  background  .  .  .  and  increase  his  professional 
capital  .  .  ,  through  regularized  in-service  training  .  .  . 


Believing  that  the  complex  times  in  which  we  live  call  for  teachers 
better-prepared  than  ever  before  .  .  .  and  that  qualified  teachers  can 
be  found  for  replacements  and  new  positions,  NJEA  has  been  insisting 
recently  that  in  the  future  no  one  NEW  to  the  profession  in  New 
Jersey  be  granted  a  teacher’s  license  unless  he  possesses  a  bachelor’s 
degree  .  .  .  and  that  those  with  emergency  certificates  who  currently 
do  not  hold  such  a  degree  be  required  to  matriculate  at  a  recognized 
college  in  a  course  leading  to  such  a  degree  .  .  . 


There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  high  standards  for  teachers  .  .  . 
and  teacher-recognition  ...  as  exemplified  by  salaries  and  status  in 
the  community  ...  In  every  state,  including  our  own,  when  require¬ 
ments  for  teaching  certificates  have  stiffened,  the  calibre  of  those 
seeking  to  enter  teacher-preparation  institutions  has  risen  markedly 
.  .  ,  and  salary  gains,  as  well  as  other  professional  privileges,  have  far 
outstripped  past  records  .  .  , 


Prestige  comes  to  those  professions  which  determine  for  themselves 
what  their  practitioners  have  to  know  .  .  .  what  skills  and  background 
they  have  to  possess  .  .  .  and  then  make  all  who  wish  to  join  their 
ranks  meet  these  reasonable,  fairly  applied  standards  .  .  . 

The  profession  of  teaching  can  be  no  different  .  .  . 


From  the  President's  Desk 
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Activities 


Aiming  Ahead  for  the  *6(ys 

ort  D.  A.  considers  expanding 
lire  more  services  and  dues. 

As  members  of  the  NJEA  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  left  the  State  House 
Assembly  chamber  on  January  28, 
their  talk  blended  in  an  eager  hum  of 
in  anticipation.  In  those  impressive  sur- 
taff  roundings  that  morning,  they  had 

set  in  motion  a  vast  expansion  of  the 
Association  that  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  in  the  1 960''s. 
ich  Acting  on  the  recommendation 
□b-  of  the  Program  and  Services  Com- 
mittee,  the  D.  A.  heard  details  of  a 
I  "Greater  NJEA”  program  to  meet 
I  the  needs  of  the  decade.  This  would 


include  an  increase  of  active  member  an  historic  spot  for  historic  dollboratlens  it  th*  Aisombly  Chombor  of  iho  Stolo  Heuto,  whoro 


in  I 
ire-  i 
ose  I 
dlyi 
far' 

i 


I 


dues  to  $15.00  to  finance  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Acting  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Building  Committee,  the  policy¬ 
making  body  also  gave  its  go-ahead 
to  the  development  of  plans  for  a 
new  five-story  headquarters  building. 

Out  of  the  meeting  came  a  plan 
for  a  four-month  state-wide  informa¬ 
tion  drive  to  discuss  the  “Greater 
NJEA”  plan  with  the  membership. 
The  Delegate  Assembly  meets  again 
on  May  19.  After  it  has  sounded  out 
member-opinion,  it  will  take  final 
action  at  that  time  on  both  the 
program-dues  and  building  pro¬ 
posals.  (A  complete  explanation  of 
the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan  begins  on 
p.  367.) 


New  Headquarters  by  '63? 

Building  Committee  at  work 

planning  five-story  NJEA  office. 

A  new  Association  headquarters 
in  1963  —  that  is  the  prospect 
offered  by  the  NJEA  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan  are 
adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly 
in  May. 

The  committee  is  thinking  of  a 
new  headquarters  building  for  the 
two  properties  owned  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  178-180  West  State 


th«  NJEA  DaUgat*  Atsambly  werkad  out  progroir 
Tha  two  major  raports  wara  moda  by  Barbara  A 
and  Sarvicat  Committaa,  and  Gaorga  Springar  o 

Street  in  Trenton.  It  determined 
that  the  expanded  services  being 
suggested  will  require  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  a  minimum  of  20,000 
square  feet  of  usable  office  space. 
To  preserve  the  greatest  amount  of 
area  for  parking,  the  committee 
decided  to  “go  up.”  In  working  with 
the  architect,  it  is  considering  a 
five-story  steel  frame  and  masonry 
building.  This  would  provide  some 
30,000  square  feet  of  gross  floor 
space. 

Investigation  indicates  good  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  renting  some  space  until 
it  is  needed  by  the  Association. 
There  seems  to  be  excellent  demand 
for  modern,  air-conditioned  office 
space  at  the  NJEA  location, 
especially  if  parking  is  available.  In 
1963,  almost  two  floors  of  the  build¬ 
ing  could  be  available  for  rental. 
Figuring  conservative  rental  rates, 
this  income,  the  committee  says, 
should  roughly  carry  interest 
charges  on  money  borrowed  to 
finance  the  building.  The  rental 
space  also  provides  an  adequate 
safeguard  for  even  unforeseeable 
space  needs  that  might  face  the 
Association  in  the  distant  future. 


and  torvico  and  building  plant  on  January  28. 
Wolf  of  Hockontack,  chairman  of  tho  Program 
Pattaic,  chairman  of  tho  Building  Committoo. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  com¬ 
mittee's  current  planning  is  the 
split-level  entrances  made  possible 
by  the  sloping  site  of  the  property. 
At  street  level,  the  first  fltxtr  would 
provide  an  attractive  public  lobby 
and  space  for  NJEA’s  growing 
research  division,  including  a 
library-information  center.  At  the 
second-floor  level,  directly  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  parking  lot  in  the 
rear,  would  be  a  conference  room 
(capacity  50)  and  facilities  for 
shipping,  mailing,  and  business  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  third  floor  would  house  the 
executive  secretary,  field  service  and 
public  relations  divisions,  with,  in¬ 
itially  at  least,  some  rental  space. 
The  fourth  floor  would  be  planned 
for  long-term  rental.  The  Associ¬ 
ation’s  communications  division,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Review  and  a  small 
studio  suitable  for  radio  and  limited 
motion  picture  and  television  pro¬ 
duction,  would  occupy  nearly  half 
of  the  top  floor.  The  balance  of 
this  floor  would  also  be  available  for 
rental.  The  basement  would  be  for 
storage. 

Another  practical  advantage  in 
the  sloping  site,  being  considered  by 
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the  committee,  is  the  possibility  of 
two-level  parking  in  the  rear.  Cars 
would  enter  the  lower  level  from 
State  Street  and  the  upper  level 
from  the  rear  street.  This  would 
provide  an  estimated  76  parking 
spaces. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  all 
possible  costs  of  the  project.  These 
include  demolition  of  the  present 
buildings,  all  the  new  construction,  a 
five  percent  contingency,  site  work, 
furnishings,  the  two-level  parking 
structure,  architect  and  legal  fees, 
builder’s  risk  insurance,  and  any 
other  administrative  costs.  The 
total  estimate  for  the  project  is 
$1,100,000.  (This  does  not  include 
renting  of  temporary  space  during 
construction.) 

Financing  of  the  building  is  based 
on  indications  that  the  Association 
can  find  attractive  terms  for  borrow¬ 
ing  up  to  $650,0(X)  toward  erecting 
a  building  of  this  type.  Payments  of 


$125,000  in  1961-62,  plus  $110,000 
and  $100,000  in  the  two  following 
years,  would  be  possible  as  part  of 
the  expanded  program-dues  pro¬ 
posal.  An  additional  $200,(X)0  might 
safely  be  used  from  the  Association’s 
reserves,  if  necessary,  to  help  meet 
charges  for  the  building  by  the  time 
of  its  completion.  Interest  on  a  loan 
of  $650,000  would  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $32,5(X)  a  year.  This,  of 
course,  would  decline  as  the  loan  is 
paid  off  and,  the  committee  expects, 
would  be  covered  by  rental  income. 

If  the  Delegate  Assembly  approves 
the  expanded  program  and  increase 
in  dues  at  its  May  meeting,  the 
architect  will  be  asked  to  develop 
detailed  specifications  by  December. 
With  bids  taken  in  January,  1962, 
construction  could  start  in  April  or 
May  of  that  year.  The  Building 
Committee  report  envisions  the  date 
for  occupancy  of  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  as  September,  1963. 


For  Full  Study  of  TP&AF 

D.A.  sets  up  $25,000  for  study 

of  retirement  benefits  and  cost. 

Just  how  good  is  our  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  system?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  systems  in  other  states  and 
in  private  industry?  Are  its  costs — 
to  teachers  and  to  the  state — fully 
justified?  Is  there  any  way  we  could 
have  the  same  benefits  more  cheaply? 

These  questions  keep  coming  up 
— sometimes  from  teachers,  especially 
the  15,(){X)  or  so  who  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  since  our  pension  system  was 
integrated  with  social  security  with 
major  gains  for  its  members.  They 
come  from  teachers  who  have  heard 
vaguely  about  specific  features  of 
other  state  plans  but  have  not  looked 
at  the  overall  picture.  And,  they  come 
from  legislators  and  state  officials 
very  conscious  that  the  current  ap)- 
propriation  for  teacher  retirement  is 
over  $40,0(X),(X)0  and  sure  that  there 
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A  Week  Later,  but  Worth  the  Wait 

NJEA's  1961  Legislative  Conference,  postponed  by  snowfall, 
sketches  grim  picture  of  state  needs  and  financial  resources. 


■  HOW  do  you  tell  400  teachers 
“stay  home,  come  next  week?’’  NJEA 
asked  that  question  as  storm  warn¬ 
ings  forced  postponement  of  its  1961 
Legislative  Conference.  But,  few 
were  left  in  doubt;  all  of  New  Jersey 
was  snowbound. 

A  week  later,  February  1 1 ,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  crowd  found  its  way  to 
Trenton  through  the  lingering  slush. 
By  the  end  of  the  day’s  program,  most 


agreed  this  was  a  conference  worth 
waiting  for. 

The  morning  session  heard  various 
teacher-leaders  outline  1961’s  list  of 
NJEA-backed  bills.  State  aid,  college 
needs,  pension  proposals,  teacher  wel¬ 
fare,  and  federal  aid — all  came  in  for 
coverage. 

Of  all  the  speeches,  the  strongest 
words  came  from  Leonard  Best, 
chairman  of  the  growing  Committee 


SPEAKERS  at  the  Legislative  Conference  luncheon  were  (l.-r.):  NJEA  President  James  M.  Lynch, 
Jr.;  Institutions  and  Agencies  Commissioner  John  Tromburg;  Education  Commissioner  Frederick 
M.  Roubinger;  and  NJEA  Vice  President  Leonora  Feuchter. 
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for  School  Support.  “According  to 
Governor  Meyner’s  budget  message,” 
he  said,  “our  state  government  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  road  with  its 
history  of  financing  out  of  surplus. 
.  .  .  it  makes  crazier  New  Jersey’s 
crazy-quilt  of  state  taxes  ...  it  will 
still  not  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  providing  additional  state 
school  aid.” 

“There  should  be  no  nonsense 
about  ‘no-new-taxes’,”  the  Summit 
industrialist  concluded.  “We  must 
elect  a  Governor  and  Legislature  free 
to  consider  the  whole  problem  of 
taxes,  without  pledges  or  commit¬ 
ments.” 


Whaf  New  Jersey  Faces 

What  is  New  Jersey  up  against? 
A  trio  from  the  Governor’s  cabinet 
sketched  that  picture. 

Education  Commissioner  Freder¬ 
ick  M.  Raubinger  listed  the  future  of 
spiralling  enrollments  which  schools 
face.  The  story,  familiar  already  to 
most  teachers,  concluded  with  a  pre¬ 
diction  that  1,332,(X)0  pupils  would 
be  in  N.J.  public  schools  by  the  end 
of  the  ’60’s.  New  Jersey  will  pay, 
he  said,  some  $195  million  just  to 
construct  the  classrooms  that  are 
needed,  not  to  mention  the  increased 
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I,  1892  and  before  July  2,  1893  and 
after  July  1,  1898  and  for  women 
born  after  Jan.  1,  1892  and  before 
July  2,  1896  and  after  July  1,  1901, 
provided  such  individuals  retire  with¬ 
in  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  bill,  and  do  not  earn 
additional  quarters  of  social  security 
coverage  from  public  employment  in 
New  Jersey  after  retirement  and  be¬ 
fore  reaching  age  65.  The  bill  would 
also  restore  the  avoid  dates  which 
were  in  use  between  1956  and  1960. 


by  who  lost  “avoidance”  rights  through 
the  passage  of  recent  federal  social 
security  changes. 

NJEA-backed  S-20,  the  successor 
to  last  year’s  S-69  which  now  also 
covers  those  excluded  from  1960’s 
_  A-332,  was  on  sec- 

ond  reading  in  the 
Senate  as  this  Re- 
I  VIEW  went  to  press. 

«  NJEA  hopes  that 

jlL  Legislature  will 

once  again  show  its 
faith  with  teachers 
2  this  cor¬ 
rective  legislation. 

Even  if  Governor 
Meyner  choses  to  veto  the  bill  for  a 
third  time,  the  Association  says,  in¬ 
terest  in  the  bill  must  be  maintained 
to  assure  its  attention  by  the  new 
governor,  who  will  take  office  next 
January. 

S-20  would  eliminate  any  social 
security  offset  for  men  born  after  Jan. 


must  be  some  “magic  formula’ 
which  it  can  be  reduced. 

To  answer  such  questions  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly  has  voted  to  make 
$25,000  available  for  a  broad  study 
of  costs  and  benefits  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teacher  retirement  system.  That 
was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Policy  Committee,  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  investigating  ways  of  making 
such  a  study.  Its  findings  may  well 
be  needed  in  the  years  ahead  to  make 
sure  that  any  proposals  for  changes 
in  the  retirement  system  are  based 
on  a  firm  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
a  sound  appreciation  of  what  we  have. 


Talk  School  Aid,  Candidates 

Top  election  issue,  NJ.  Poll 
finds,  is  school  cost  and  taxes. 

The  public  regards  state  aid  for 
education  and  taxes  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  issue  that  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  election  campaign  for 
Governor  this  year.  This  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  New  Jersey  Poll  in  a 
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Offset  Bill  Gets  Priority 

S-20,  to  restore  avoid  privilege, 
being  pushed  in  State  Senate. 

Senator  Wayne  Dumont  (R.,  War¬ 
ren  )  last  month  began  once  again  the 
drive  to  help  those  older  teachers 


operating  costs  that  10,000  to  14,000 
additional  classrooms  will  bring. 

John  W.  Tramburg,  Commissioner 
for  Institutions  and  Agencies,  out¬ 
lined  New  Jersey’s  needs  for  training 
the  mentally  retarded,  buildings  for 
correctional  institutions,  housing  re¬ 
tired  veterans,  and  hospitals  to  treat 
mental  illness.  He  said  that,  while 
the  state’s  population  had  increased 
by  50  percent  from  1940  to  1960, 
no  one  major  correctional  institution 
had  been  built.  He  predicted  that 
correctional  institutional  commitments 
will  double  by  1975,  with  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  18-30  age  bracket. 

Commissioner  Tramburg  explained 
that  the  recent  penny  increase  in  the 
cigarette  tax  will  produce  about  $12 
million  for  institutional  construction 
in  the  next  1 8  months.  He  urged  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  $30  million  bond  issue 
at  next  November’s  election  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  State’s  attack  on  urgent 
capital  construction  needs  in  his 
department. 


RECEIVING  NJEA  "E  for  Effort"  awards  from  Proiidont  Lynch  worn  Assomblymon  Clifton 
Borkolow  and  Raymond  Bowkloy.  Othor  "E"  awards  wont  ta  Assomblymon  Batoman  and 
Hioring.  All  four  havo  boon  sponsoring  solos  tax  logislation  to  holp  boost  school  support. 


the  same  time  they  are  passing  from  $60,000,000  a  year  more  on  highway 
bicycles  to  automobiles,  so  our  prob-  construction. 

lems  run  parallel.”  The  Conference  closed  with  the 

Explaining  the  “traffic  explosion,”  presentation  of  an  NJEA  “E  for 
he  told  how  New  Jersey  motor  vehicle  Effort”  award  to  four  legislators, 
registrations  more  than  doubled  and  Each  had  sponsored  a  sales  tax  pro¬ 
travel  on  state  highways  almost  tripled  posal  last  year  to  provide  increased 
since  1945.  He  said  the  state  must  school  aid.  Honored  were  Assembly- 
construct  821  miles  of  new  freeways  men  Clifton  T.  Barkalow  (R.,  Mon- 
and  complete  the  widening  or  duali-  mouth),  Raymond  H.  Bateman  (R., 
zation  of  about  one-half  of  the  exist-  Somerset),  Raymond  E.  Bowkley 
ing  1850-mile  system  of  state  high-  (R.,  Hunterdon)  and  William  T. 
ways.  Hiering  (R.,  Ocean).  The  Barkalow- 

Auto  Problems  Ron  PataiM  Highway  Depart-  Bateman  bill,  calling  for  a  2%  sales 

“Educators  are  talking  about  how  ment’s  Master  Plan  was  estimated  at  tax,  with  a  constitutional  amendment 
the  post-war  baby  ‘crop’  is  growing  $2%  billion  in  1956;  today  the  esti-  dedicating  it  to  education,  is  now  A-8 
up  and  passing  from  high  school  to  mate  would  be  closer  to  $3  billion,  in  the  1961  Legislature.  The  Bowk- 
college,”  said  State  Highway  Com-  Commissioner  Palmer  concluded  that  ley-Hiering  bill,  calling  for  a  3%  tax, 
missioner  Dwight  R.  G.  Palmer.  “At  New  Jersey  should  spend  upwards  of  is  A-137. 
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Hopes  for  Good  Federal  Aid 

Sen.  Case  tells  Chamber  dinner 
schools  and  colleges  need  help. 

New  Jersey’s  recently  re-elected 
U.S.  Senator,  Clifford  P.  Case,  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  sees  federal  aid 

_ _  to  education  as  one 

of  the  most  impor- 
tant  issues  facing 
•  1  the  coming  session 

of  Congress.  At 
the  annual  Con- 
gressional  dinner 

Commerce 
in  Washington, 
D.  C.  last  month, 
he  announced  his  hope  “that  at  this 
session  of  Congress  we  shall  at  last 
succeed  in  passing  a  good  federal  aid 
to  education  bill.” 

While  noting  that  our  communities 
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ClifFord  Case 


SEVERAL  HUNDRED  billboards  calling  on  the  public  to  support  schools  have  appeared  throughout 
the  state  in  recent  months.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  N.  J.  Outdoor  Advertisers  Assn., 
NJEA  has  been  able  to  provide  the  posters  for  display  along  New  Jersey  streets  and  highways. 
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what  will  NJEA  become  in  the  '60's? 

On  January  28,  the  Delegate  Assembly  received  proposals 
for  expansion  of  program  and  services  and 
is  considering  higher  dues  to  finance  the  plan. 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 
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Towards  a  Greater  NJEA 


Do  YOU  want  a  “Greater  NJEA?”  That  question 
is  being  put  directly  to  New  Jersey  teachers  over 
the  next  few  months. 

The  “Greater  NJEA”  would  mean  a  stronger,  more 
vigorous  Association,  offering  more  services  to  its 
members,  with  expanded  programs  of  research,  in¬ 
formation,  public  relations  and  field  service.  Some 
new  services,  including  a  much  larger  campaign  (“pub¬ 
lic  education”)  fund  and  money  for  “crash  programs” 
in  selected  communities,  would  be  added.  It  would  be 
housed  in  a  new  five-story  Headquarters  building. 

Proposals  for  such  a  “Greater  NJEA”  came  to  the 
Delegate  Assembly  at  its  January  meeting.  They  de¬ 
pend  upon  raising  NJEA  dues  to  $15  a  year.  That 
will  be  voted  on  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  D.A.,  on 
May  19,  after  Association  members  have  had  the  pro¬ 
posals  fully  explained  to  them. 

The  proposals  are  from  two  NJEA  committees — 
Program  and  Services  and  Building — which  have  been 
studying  the  Association  and  its  future  needs  for  the 
past  year. 

What  Education  Faces  in  the  *60's 

In  looking  at  the  problems  education  faces  in  the 
1960’s,  this  is  what  the  committees  saw: 

■ — The  fantastic  annual  growth  in  the  number  of  new 
teachers  will  continue.  Our  schools  are  adding  some 
2,000-2.500  new  positions  each  year.  A  conservative 
projection  shows  that  NJEA  active  teacher  member¬ 
ship  by  1970  will  be  61,000 — one-third  higher  than 
the  current  goal  of  46,000.  This  growth  and  normal 
turnover  bring  in  about  6,500  new  teachers  each  fall. 
That  means  about  15%  of  the  NJEA  membership  is 
new,  and  needs  to  be  assimilated  into  the  profession 
every  year. 

■ — Teacher  salary  aims  are  bound  to  rise.  The 


NEA’s  accepted  goal  of  $6,000  -  $13,000  is  practi¬ 
cable,  desirable,  and  realistic. 

■ — Teacher  welfare  no  longer  consists  of  sporadic 
“cases;"  it  has  become  a  continuous  concern.  There 
is  need  for  more  than  just  protection  of  existing  legal 
rights;  teachers  need  a  clearer  definition  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  rights.  Along  with  clarifying  such  re¬ 
cent  advances  as  cumulative  sick  leave  and  the  duty¬ 
free  lunch  period,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  certain 
new  privileges  such  as  major  medical  insurance,  sab¬ 
batical  leave,  and  the  right  to  transfer  sick-leave. 

■ — Teacher  retirement  problems  are  growing  more 
complex.  There  are  still  major  areas  for  improvement, 
such  as  better  post-retirement  insurance,  protection 
against  old-age  illness,  earlier  vesting.  Rapid  growth 
of  retirement  costs  to  the  State  also  means  real  vigilance 
every  year  to  see  that  regular  appropriations  are  prop¬ 
erly  made. 

■ — Growing  school  enrollments  mean  more  school 
building  pressures.  Some  20  years  of  procrastination 
and  false  economy  have  not  helped.  New  teaching 
methods  and  new  concepts  of  school  organization  also 
speed  the  obsolescence  of  many  schools.  Teachers 
want  adequate,  sanitary,  well-equipped,  modern  schools 
in  which  to  teach. 

■ — The  rush  to  college  will  mount.  New  Jersey  has 
only  begun  to  face  the  college  construction  task  it 
faces  in  the  ’60’s.  Add  to  this  the  critical  need  for 
higher  faculty  salaries  to  attract  enough  competent 
professors  to  burgeoning  college  and  university  staffs. 
The  public  will  hold  all  teachers  responsible  if  high 
school  graduates  cannot  get  into  good  colleges. 

■ — New  methods  of  teaching  are  being  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped.  Teachers  must  take  an  active  part  in  initia¬ 
ting,  trying,  and  adopting  new  and  better  methods  of 
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teaching,  or  they  will  have  wrong  ones  forced  upon 
them.  Curriculum  changes  will  also  be  numerous. 

■ — The  basic  function  of  public  education  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  under  fire.  Many  individuals  and  organi¬ 
zations  continue  to  oppose  or  question  the  fundamental 
role  expected  of  education  in  a  democracy.  How  and 
what  to  teach  will  be  bitterly  argued  in  the  1960’s, 
even  among  those  who  esteem  the  schools. 

■—Some  6,500  teachers  already  in  our  schools  (about 
15%)  do  not  meet  the  accepted  standards  of  full 
professional  preparation.  Despite  increases  in  college 
enrollments  by  those  who  want  to  teach  and  new 
teacher  preparation  programs,  teacher  supply  con¬ 
tinues  to  lag  behind  the  demands  of  “normal  turnover” 
and  increased  pupil  enrollments. 

■ — Pressure  for  educational  improvement  requires 
more  concern  for  the  working  conditions  and  work 
load  of  teachers.  One-fourth  of  a  teacher’s  working 
day  for  handling  routine  clerical  chores  is  too  much. 

■ — Teachers'  professional  prestige  is  by  no  meons  se¬ 
cure.  Despite  vast  gains  in  public  attitude,  there  are 
still  those  who  say  “anyone  can  teach.”  Teachers  must 
go  much  further  to  win  public  confidence  in  their 
specialized  knowledge.  This  requires  greater  improve¬ 
ments  in  teacher  education,  a  raising  of  professional 
standards,  and  defense  of  professional  integrity. 

The  root  cause  of  all  these  specific  needs,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  lies  in  New  Jersey’s  horse-and-buggy  ap¬ 
proach  to  school  finance.  Our  “local-property-tax 
state”  has  been  burdened  with  a  system  of  raising  most 
school  money  locally  and  a  state  government  so  finan¬ 
cially  weak  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  meets 
its  constitutional  obligations  to  education. 

Even  the  adoption  of  a  broad-based  tax  in  New 
jersey,  while  badly  needed,  will  not  be  a  cure-all.  The 
situation  cries  out  for  a  wholly  new  approach  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  government  by  the  politicians,  the  press, 
and  the  people  in  our  state.  Courageous  new  leader¬ 
ship  must  be  developed  at  local,  county,  and  state 
levels.  While  this  is  not  the  work  of  educators  alone, 
they  must  play  a  large  part  in  it  for  the  next  decade 
and  beyond.  A  “Greater  NJEA”  is  the  profession’s 
means  for  bringing  this  about. 


A  Plan  for  the  *60*s — a  '^Greater  NJEA" 

The  “Greater  NJEA”  envisioned  by  the  Program 
and  Services  Committee  would  expand  many  of  the 
present  activities  of  the  Association  and  do  some  things 
that  it  is  not  now  doing.  The  Committee  suggests  that 
the  following  plan  be  worked  out  gradually  over  the 
next  decade. 

1.  Informing  the  public — increase  the  use  of  mass 
media  in  campaigns  and  in  general  public  relations. 


It  is  imperative  that  NJEA  take  the  story  of  sch(X)l 
needs  to  the  public  through  newspapers,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  and  other  mass  media.  Over  and  above  live 
news  and  public  service  time  made  available,  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  purchased  where  needed  on  sp)ecific 
issues. 

2.  Concentrating  on  “lagging"  communities — add 

field  representatives  and  special  campaign  funds  for  a 
few  local  “crash  programs”  each  year.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  some  New  Jersey  communities  which  lag  be¬ 
hind  or  are  losing  ground  educationally.  In  addition 
to  the  poor  opportunities  these  communities  offer  to 
children  and  to  teachers,  they  also  retard  the  moves 
toward  better  education  among  their  neighbors. 

3.  Increasing  attention  to  legislation— devote  in¬ 
creased  staff  time,  with  outside  services  where  needed, 
to  legislative  analysis  and  promotion.  With  a  current 
legislative  program  of  20  proposals,  NJEA  is  at  an 
all-time  high  of  legislative  activity.  To  make  sure  that 
each  measure  is  properly  drafted  requires  careful  analy¬ 
sis  by  the  NJEA  staff  and  outside  consultants.  Each 
proposition,  whether  it  be  a  $98  million  state  aid  in¬ 
crease  or  a  protection  of  retirement  rights  for  two  or 
three  individuals,  requires  extensive  research  to  estab¬ 
lish  need,  determine  cost  figures,  and  justify  enact¬ 
ment.  With  such  a  lengthy  list  of  NJEA-supported 
bills,  their  explanation  to  legislators  becomes  a  com¬ 
plex  process  of  informing,  timing,  and  convincing. 

4.  Developing  more  information — add  professional 
staff,  statisticians,  clerical  help,  machinery,  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  expand  NJEA  research  and  reference  services. 
The  education  and  teacher  problems  of  the  ’60’s  will 
require  more,  and  more  basic,  research.  This  means 
exploring  more  areas,  as  well  as  digging  into  all  areas 
more  deeply. 

5.  Boosting  help  to  local  and  county  organizations 

— add  field  representatives  to  offer  greater  help  to 
teacher  associations  at  the  local  and  county  level. 
NJEA  staff  members  not  only  should  give  more  time 
to  work  with  local  salary  committees  and  boards  of 
education  on  salary  proposals,  but  should  also  render 
more  personal  assistance  to  program  planning,  local 
public  relations,  and  the  handling  of  welfare  projects. 
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6.  Emphasizing  professional  activity — increase  aid 
and  service  to  affiliated  special  interest  organizations, 
to  teacher  recruitment  activities,  to  improving  teacher 
education,  to  enforcing  professional  standards,  to  guar¬ 
anteeing  time  to  teach,  and  to  improving  instruction 
in  every  classroom.  With  conferences,  workshops, 
field  trips,  surveys,  publications,  numerous  other  proj¬ 
ects — and  the  great  NJEA  Convention — the  affiliates 
directly  involve  teachers  in  bettering  both  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  To  meet  these  professional  needs, 
NJEA  should  extend  its  staff  planning  assistance,  cleri¬ 
cal  help,  and  other  services  for  this  purpose. 
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7.  Improving  the  REVIEW — add  editorial  assistance, 
use  more  illustration  and  color,  increase  coverage  for 
the  Association’s  magazine.  As  the  problems  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  activities  of  the  NJEA  increase  in  the 
’60’s,  coverage  by  the  Review  to  keep  members  in¬ 
formed  will  need  to  be  greater.  To  fulfill  our  profes¬ 
sional  needs,  the  Review  also  should  expand  its 
coverage  of  “what’s  new  in  New  Jersey  schools.” 

8.  Aiding  individual  members — add  field  representa¬ 
tives  for  more  welfare  and  personal  assistance  for  in¬ 
dividual  teachers.  Proper  application  of  such  NJEA 
legislative  achievements  as  tenure,  sick  leave,  duty¬ 
free  lunch  time,  and  pensions  have  meant  many  wel¬ 
fare  cases  in  which  NJEA  representatives  serve  as  con¬ 
sultants  and  spokesmen  for  individual  members.  Such 
recent  achievements  as  the  tenure  hearing  and  anti- 
residency-rule  laws  will  undoubtedly  produce  their 
share  of  cases  for  which  NJEA  will  need  to  provide 
counseling,  financial  assistance,  and  follow-up.  The 
popularity  of  NJEA’s  pioneering  consulting  service  on 
retirement  problems  points  the  way  toward  similar 
developments  in  other  areas  where  teachers  need  as¬ 
sistance  in  dealing  with  rules  and  regulations. 

9.  Constructing  a  larger  headquarters — build  a  new, 
modern  headquarters  to  relieve  present  overcrowding 
and  inadequate  facilities  and  to  accommodate  the 
“Greater  NJEA”  program.  The  Building  Committee  is 
recommending  a  five-story  building  at  178-180  W.  State 
St.,  providing  some  30,000  square  feet  of  gross  floor 
space.  The  over-all  cost  is  estimated  at  $1,100,000. 
The  present  headquarters  building  is  filled  to  capacity. 
The  entire  field  service  division  has  had  to  move  into 
the  “178”  residence  which  the  Association  owns  next 
door,  a  situation  which  the  Committee  describes  as  a 
temporary  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  providing  ef¬ 
ficient  working  space  and  service.  The  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  determined  that  the  expanded  services  being 
recommended  will  require  a  minimum  of  20,000  square 
feet  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  agreed  that  it  should 
plan  for  30,000  square  feet.  This  would  be  economical 
to  construct,  would  provide  some  rental  space  for  in¬ 
come,  and  would  safeguard  the  Association  against  un¬ 
foreseen  demands  in  the  distant  future. 

A  Hard  Look  at  the  Budget 

The  NJEA  budget,  which  the  Delegate  Assembly 
adopted  last  June  for  1960-61,  provided  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $582,715.  It  anticipated  actual  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  fiscal  year  of  only  $515,000.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  Budget  Committee  has  used  surplus  in 
order  to  present  a  balanced  budget. 

Recent  financial  audits,  however,  show  that  actual 
expenditures  tend  to  run  somewhat  below  the  budgeted 
figures,  while  actual  income  runs  above  that  antici¬ 
pated.  So  long  as  this  continues,  the  present  scale  of 
dues  might  finance  the  current  NJEA  program — at 
least  for  the  next  few  years.  Prudent  planning  de¬ 


mands  that  the  Association  be  able  to  anticipate  actual 
income  to  cover  proposed  expenditures. 

The  Program  and  Services  Committee  indicates  that 
the  Association  budget  should  anticipate  an  annual 
budget  increase  of  $25,000  to  cover  this  “normal” 
growth  in  the  years  ahead.  This  will  be  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  members  with  more  Reviews,  more  post¬ 
age,  more  telephones,  more  supplies,  more  personal 
service,  and  regular  staff  salary  increments. 

Assuming  “other”  income  of  $75,000,  the  present 
$10  dues  would  produce  about  $685,000  in  income  by 
1970.  In  contrast,  the  projection  of  “normal”  budget 
increases  adds  up  to  1970  expenditures  of  $800,000. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  years  ahead  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  income  from  $10  dues  will  fall  further  and 
further  short  of  meeting  Association  needs,  even  if 
there  were  no  consideration  of  extending  services. 

How  to  Finance  a  '^Greater  NJEA'' 

The  Program  and  Services  Committee  considered 
various  budgets  that  might  make  its  concept  of  a 
“Greater  NJEA”  possible.  After  discussing  several  al¬ 
ternatives,  ranging  from  the  present  $10  to  a  doubling 
to  $20,  the  committee  recommended  that  Association 
dues  be  set  as  follows: 

■ — $15.00  a  year  for  active  members 

■ — $3.00  a  year  for  associate  members 

m — $2.00  or  $1.00,  as  at  present,  for  those  retired 

In  arriving  at  this  recommendation,  the  committee 
anticipated  budget  increases  for  “normal”  growth  at 
$25,000  a  year,  payments  toward  construction  of  a 
larger  headquarters,  and  additional  expenditures  for 
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additional  services.  This  produced  the  following  over¬ 
all  financial  picture  for  the  1962-70  period: 


AvaiUbU  for 


$15  Du«s 

''Normar' 

Building 

Additional 

R«v*nu«* 

Budgat 

Pay  manta** 

S*rvic*t 

1961-1962 

$797,500 

$600,000 

$125,000 

$  72,500 

1962-1963 

827,500 

625,000 

110,000 

92,500 

1963-1964 

857,500 

650,000 

100,000 

107,500 

1964-1965 

880,000 

675,000 

90,000 

115,000 

1965-1966 

902,500 

700,000 

80,000 

122,500 

1966-1967 

925,000 

725,000 

70,000 

130,000 

1967-1968 

947,500 

750,000 

60,000 

137,500 

1968-1969 

970,500 

775,000 

50,000 

145,000 

1969-1970 

992,500 

800,000 

50,000 

142,500 

‘Assuming  $75,000  a  year  in  other 

income,  plus 

an  additional 

$2,500  from  associate  member  dues. 

* ‘Assuming  that  interest  payments  can  be  met  out  of  rental  in¬ 
come. 

Specific  Steps  toward  a  ^'Greater  NJEA" 

For  1961-62,  the  Association  anticipates  several  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  NJEA  staff  within  its  “normal”  budget 
increase.  These  include  an  additional  associate  direc¬ 
tor  and  clerical  assistant  for  basic  research  on  school 
finance  and  an  additional  associate  editor  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  press  relations. 

If  the  expanded  program  is  approved,  the  committee 
feels  it  is  imperative  to  take  the  story  of  school  financial 
needs  to  the  public  in  a  large-scale  manner.  It  seems 
certain  that  1962  is  the  year  for  a  “big  push”  for  addi¬ 
tional  state  school  aid  and  increased  state  revenues. 
The  biggest  portion  of  the  funds  for  additional  ser¬ 
vices  (about  $60,000  over  the  present  “public  educa¬ 
tion”  budget)  will  be  available  for  this  campaign. 
With  an  additional  $12,500,  the  Association  can  begin 
one  or  more  other  aspects  of  the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan 
depending  on  developing  priorities. 

If  the  expanded  program  is  approved,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  can  also  move  ahead  in  1962  with  its  building 
plans.  During  that  first  year,  about  $125,000  can  be 
accumulated  toward  the  building.  This,  plus  about 
$200,000  in  existing  reserves,  should  make  possible  a 
substantial  down  payment  by  the  time  of  construction. 

By  1970,  some  of  the  budget  expansion  allowed  for 
under  “normal”  growth  will  involve  additions  to  the 
staff.  In  the  main  these  positions  will  be  needed  to 
maintain  the  level  of  present  services  as  membership 
goes  up.  Over  the  1962-70  years,  these  might  be: 

■ — an  additional  field  representative — to  handle 
the  increasing  work  load  of  salary  and  welfare 
cases. 

■ — additional  statistical  and  clerical  help  in  re¬ 
search — to  handle  the  increasing  scope  of  state¬ 
wide  surveys. 

»— an  additional  publications  assistant — to  handle 
the  increasing  variety  of  special  publications. 

■ — an  additional  professional  position — to  give 
full-time  to  the  analysis  and  promotion  of  pend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

As  indicated,  there  will  also  be  a  gradual  increase 
over  the  1962-70  period  in  the  amount  available  for 
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new  and  expanded  services.  It  is  difficult  at  this  time 
to  tag  these  additional  services  with  either  specific 
starting  dates  or  cost  figures.  However,  as  the  need 
arises.  Association  leaders  foresee: 

■ — additional  campaign  and  mass  media  projects, 

similar  to  those  envisioned  for  1962,  for  in¬ 
forming  the  public.  Once  increased  state  aid 
and  state  revenues  are  achieved,  there  will  al¬ 
most  certainly  be  a  need  for  another  college 
bond  issue,  an  over-all  salary  drive,  or  general 
attempts  to  build  sound  public  attitudes  towards 
teachers  and  schools.  About  $100,000  should 
be  anticipated  for  this  purpose  each  year. 

■ — a  few  "crash  programs"  each  year  of  field  serv¬ 
ice-public  relations  in  specific  communities — 
this  would  mean  additional  field  staff  and  funds 
for  materials  and  assisting  local  efforts. 

■ — new  professional  activities — this  would  mean 
more  financial  aid  or  staff  service  to  affiliated 
groups,  to  teacher  recruitment  projects,  and  to 
improvement-of-instruction  activities. 

■ — additional  service  for  legislative  analysis  and 
research. 

■ — improvement  of  the  REVIEW — this  would  mean 
increased  editorial  staff  for  the  magazine,  more 
illustration,  increased  size  and  coverage. 

■ — additional  personal  service  to  members — this 
would  mean  field  consultants  to  work  directly 
with  individual  teachers  and  at  local  meetings. 
■ — additional  information  service — this  would  mean 
funds  for  an  Association  reference  library,  with 
a  full-time  librarian. 

By  1970,  a  major  portion  of  the  new  headquarters 
would  be  paid  for.  When  payments  are  completed, 
additional  amounts  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  a 
year  should  be  available  for  either  (1)  restoring  re¬ 
serves,  (2)  further  expansion  of  service,  or  (3)  normal 
growth,  as  conditions  at  that  time  indicate. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  should  membership  gains 
exceed  current  estimates  between  now  and  1970,  the 
“Greater  NJEA”  plan  may  develop  even  more  ex¬ 
tensively  and  more  rapidly  than  the  committee  now 
anticipates. 

You  Can  Help  Think  It  Through 

All  teachers  in  the  State  will  be  asked  to  attend 
either  local  association  or  faculty  meetings  to  discuss 
the  proposal  with  their  teacher-leaders.  Early  in  May, 
the  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  in  each  county 
will  meet  to  appraise  teacher  reaction  to  the  proposal. 
This  will  guide  the  D.  A.  members  of  that  county  in 
voting  on  the  proposal  at  the  May  19  meeting. 

By  that  time,  it  is  hoped,  all  teachers  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  “Greater  NJEA”  plan  and 
will  have  advised  their  representatives  on  the  course 
they  wish  their  Association '  to  follow  for  the  1960’s. 
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There  is  no  longer  any  question. 

The  school  nurse  is  a  valuable 
member  of  the  school  staff. 

As  the  number  of  specialists  in 
the  public  schools  has  increased,  the 
school  nurse  has  gained  importance. 
Nurses  have  heretofore  functioned  in 
activities  which  now  appear  the  do¬ 
main  of  other  specialists.  Therefore, 
to  utilize  the  services  of  the  school 
nurse  to  maximum  advantage,  em¬ 
ploying  bodies  must  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  general  and 
particular  factors. 

In  most  school  health  programs, 
the  physicians  serve  part-time  while 
the  nurses  have  full-time  employ¬ 
ment.  Evidently,  this  means  a  major 
portion  of  program  planning  and 
evaluation  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  the  nurse.  In  addition,  record¬ 
keeping,  special  testing,  follow-up 
and  some  liaison  with  the  com¬ 
munity  will  naturally  be  a  part  of  her 
duties. 

The  history  of  school  nurse  prep¬ 
aration  is  a  study  in  the  evolution  of 
education  for  a  profession.  What 
was  required  of  Lina  Struthers,  the 
first  school  nurse,  bears  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  preparation  of  to¬ 
day’s  12,000  school  nurses.  The 
clinical  programs  of  hospital  schools 
of  nursing  are  basic,  yet  baccalau¬ 
reate  degrees  in  nursing  are  many 
and  varied.  A  major  problem  facing 
educators  is  what  kind  of  educational 
program  should  yield  the  very  best 
school  nurse. 


Railing  Standard* 

The  concern  shown  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  proficiency  of  school  nurses 
is  reflected  in  the  uf>-grading  of  nurs¬ 
ing  standards.  This  process  has  been 
gradual  and  in  many  instances  started 
with  the  requirement  that  the  school 
nurse  be  a  graduate  registered  nurse 
who  has  completed  the  basic  hospital 
program.  However,  it  is  almost  gen¬ 
eral  practice  for  the  graduate  regis¬ 
tered  nurse  employed  by  a  school  in 
New  Jersey  also  to  study  other  spe¬ 
cialized  subjects  that  are  necessary  to 
equip  her  for  her  unique  duties. 
While  registration  is  a  minimum 
standard,  additional  education  and 
preparation  have  become  almost 
routine  practice. 

The  major  professional  nursing 
organizations,  too,  are  interested  in 
how,  and  how  well,  the  school  nurse 
will  function.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 


As  school  health  services  have  evolved, 
so  has  a  new  concept  developed  for  .  .  . 


The  School 
Nurse 
—  a  Pioneer 
Specialist 


by  Ruth  A.  Klein 


considerable  emphasis  is  being  given 
to  research  on  this  subject.  These 
groups  see  the  need  for  closer 
relationships  between  those  groups 
involved  in  planning  for  improved 
school  nurse  preparation  programs, 
health  program  improvement,  and  fu¬ 
ture  needs  in  the  professional  area. 
This  close  relationship  is  also  sought 
to  improve  understanding  of  other 
disciplines  which  contribute  to  the 
total  education  of  the  pupil. 

How  then  did  the  school  nurse 
become  a  part  of  the  school  health 
program? 

In  1902,  New  York  City  started 
using  nurses  in  the  public  schools 
to  assist  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  communicable  diseases.  Then,  as 
the  school  nurse’s  functions  in¬ 
creased.  she  began  to  transcend  many 
of. the  classical  disciplines  as  did  the 
physician,  partly  because  of  urgent 
physical  and  mental  health  needs  of 
children.  She  was  looked  upon  by 
parents,  pupils,  and  teachers  as  a 
health  guidance  counselor.  Moreover, 


her  functions  were  less  and  less  lim¬ 
ited  to  emergency  care  and  pre¬ 
scribed  treatment  within  the  confines 
of  the  school. 

Many  changes  have  come  in  nurs¬ 
ing  and  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
complexities  faced  by  all  nurses  are 
infinite.  During  the  past  half-century, 
school  nursing  has  come  of  age. 

The  school  nurse,  more  often  than 
not,  is  dependent  upon  that  part  of 
her  basic  preparation  which  trains  her 
to  cope  with  the  health  problems  of 
school-age  pupils.  Although  such 
factors  as  the  size  of  the  community, 
number  of  specialists  employed  by 
the  schools,  school  budget,  and  espe¬ 
cially  her  own  understanding  of  her 
functions  and  responsibilities  influ¬ 
ence  her  work  in  this  area,  the  school 
nurse’s  views  of  health  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  which  she  wall  give 
to  it  rests  largely  upon  certain  con¬ 
ceptual  factors. 

How  then  does  emphasis  for  the 
school  nurse  differ  from  that  for  such 
professional  personnel  conf.  p.  39i 
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NO  CITY  quit*  compor**  to  V*nic*,  on*  trap 
on  th*  Glottboro,  S.C.  study-tour  of  Europ*. 


COMBINING  the  Wanderlust  with 
the  pleasure  of  learning — better 
known  as  educational  travel  —  has 
been  growing  more  popular  each 
passing  summer.  For  the  past  four 
summers,  Glassboro  State  College 
has  fostered  this  trend  with  tours  to 
Europe. 

Again  this  year,  between  July  8 
and  August  1 8,  an  “itinerant  branch” 


MONTCLAIR  S.  C.'t  M*xican  tour  indudat 
th*  famous  floating  gardans  at  Xochimilco. 


East  is  cast  and  west  is  west  .  .  . 

you  can  have  your  choice  or 
this  summer  you  can  make  them 
meet.  For  1961,  NJEA  and  NEA 
are  sponsoring  two  Montclair  State 
College  tours  to  Hawaii  and  to 
Mexico. 

To  spend  July  in  Mexico,  you  will 
be  airlifted  to  Mexico  City  in  a  few 
hours.  There  you  will  enjoy  all  the 
sights  of  a  beautiful  city,  the  gaiety 
of  the  floating  gardens  of  Xochi¬ 
milco,  the  artistry  of  the  bullfights, 
the  architectural,  artistic  and  archeo¬ 
logical  features  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
National  Museum  and  the  National 
Palace,  the  striking  buildings  of  the 
University,  the  lovely  homes  in  El 
Pedregal,  the  schools  and  the  Nor¬ 
mal  School  in  session,  and  the  pre¬ 
historic  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  Tcotihuacan. 

You  will  ride  out  in  every  direc¬ 
tion — to  Ouerctero  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  was  executed,  to 
antique  and  artistic  San  Miguel  de 
Allende,  to  the  picturesque  old  min¬ 
ing  town  of  Guanajuato,  to  lovely 
Guadalajara  with  its  colorful  mar¬ 
kets  and  potteries,  around  Lake  Cha- 


VISITING  Honolulu  with  M.S.C.'*  tour  givat 
tima  for  swimming  at  Waikiki  baoch. 
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of  the  college  will  be  wending  its  way 
through  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
France. 

The  theme  for  1961  will  be 
‘•Eurof)e:  People  to  People;”  for  the 
tour  will  not  only  have  the  usual 
quota  of  visits  to  cultural  and  scenic 
points  of  interest  but  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  numerous  opportunities  to  meet 
and  speak  with  Europeans  on  an  in¬ 
dividual  basis.  Schools,  farms,  fac¬ 
tories,  dockyards,  businesses,  private 
homes — yes,  even  slums — are  among 
the  scheduled  stops.  These  features, 
plus  price  and  the  like-minded  com¬ 
pany  of  fellow  teachers,  make 


“Europe:  People  to  People”  a  unique 
travel  offering. 

The  tour  is  an  official  activity  of 
NJEA  and  NEA.  Actual  mechanical 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
NEA’s  Division  of  Travel  Service. 
This  full-time,  professional  agency 
operates  for  members  on  a  non-profit 
basis. 

Three  hours  of  credit  in  social 
studies  are  available.  The  tour  is 
equivalent  to  the  course  “Contem¬ 
porary  Problems,”  that  is  listed  in 
the  Glassboro  S.C.  catalogue.  The 
cost  of  the  course  is  included  in  the 
basic  price  of  the  trip  ($1247);  credit 
may  be  either  graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate.  A  further  three  hours  of 
undergraduate  credit  in  “European 


History”  may  be  had  at  extra  cost. 
Participants  who  do  not  desire  credit 
are  also  welcome;  they  will  have  no 
academic  requirements  to  complete 
(although  tuition  for  the  three  basic 
hours  will  be  paid  by  everybody). 

The  project  will  be  directed  by 
Thomas  M.  Barker,  who  is  assistant 
professor  of  social  science  at  Glass¬ 
boro  S.C.  He  has  lived  and  studied 
in  Europe  for  more  than  two  years 
and  has  twice  before  led  the  tour. 
Any  person  or  group  interested  in 
“Europe:  People  to  People”  should 
contact  him  for  further  information 
and  application  blanks.  He  would 
also  be  pleased  to  arrange  individual 
conferences  at  the  college. 


For  the  summer  of  1961,  NJEA  and  NEA  will  sponsor  three  study-tours  of  special  interest  to  New 
Jersey  Teachers — a  Glassboro  S.C.  four  to  Europe  and  Montclair  S.C.  fours  to  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 


palu  to  Patzeuaro  and  the  primitive 
island  of  Janitzio,  to  Taxco,  the 
oldest  mining  town  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  that  is  now  a  national  monument, 
to  Cuernavaca’s  Borda  Gardens  and 
Palace  of  Cortez,  by  air  to  Aca¬ 
pulco's  luxurious  hotels  and  balmy 
beaches,  by  air  to  the  Zapotec  and 
Mixtec  ruins  near  Oaxaca,  to  the 
colonial  city  of  Puebla  with  its  tile 
factories,  its  Hidden  Convent  and  its 
ornate  churches,  and  to  tropical  For¬ 
tin  with  its  orchids  and  its  swimming 
pool  filled  with  gardenias. 

This  25-day  tour  lasts  from  July  1 
to  July  25  and  costs,  for  all  expenses, 
except  meals  in  Mexico  City  and 
Guadalajara,  only  $599. 

Or,  you  can  board  a  jet  plane  for 
Honolulu  and  sj)cnd  18  days  seeing 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui  and  Kauai. 
Among  the  exciting  sights  and  events 
in  Oahu  are  the  lolani  Palace,  Mt. 
Tantulus.  the  Nuuanu  Pali  (a  cliff 
over  which  King  Kamehameha  drove 
the  Oahuan  army  in  1795),  the 
banana,  papaya,  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations,  the  Schofield  Barracks 
which  was  the  setting  for  James 
Jones’  novel  “From  Here  to  Eter¬ 
nity,”  the  Waikiki  beaches  and  the 
traditional  Hawaiian  feast  and  enter- 
i  tainment  called  the  luau. 

I  On  the  island  of  Hawaii  you  will 
visit  the  City  of  Hilo,  the  Black  Sand 
Beach,  the  Kilauea  Crater,  the  Steam 
Vents  and  Sulphur  Bath,  the  Lava 
Tube  and  the  Tree  Fern  Forest. 


On  Maui,  the  sunset  view  from  the 
Haleakala  Crater  is  breath-taking 
and  the  walk  over  the  Crater  Trail 
fantastic.  A  tour  of  the  famed  lao 
Valley  and  other  parts  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  island  will  end  with  a  barbecue 
at  Kaanapali  Beach. 

On  Kauai  you  will  view  the  great 
Waimea  Canyon,  the  Valley  of  the 
Lost  Tribes  from  the  spectacular 
Kalalau  Lookout,  the  Spouting  Horn 
salt  water  geyser,  Wailua  River  by 
excursion  boat,  the  Fern  Grotto,  and 
the  rice  and  taro  paddies. 

Returning  to  Honolulu,  you  will 
visit  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Dole  pine¬ 
apple  plantation  and  you  will  drive 
along  the  rugged  coast  to  Koko 
Head,  the  Blow  Hole,  and  Makapuu 
Point.  You  will  visit  the  Hawaiian 
village  in  Ala  Moana  and  a  Buddhist 
Temple  and  have  a  Japanese  dinner 
in  a  famous  Tea  House. 

This  tour  lasts  from  August  1  to 
August  1 8  and  costs,  for  all  expenses, 
except  certain  meals,  from  New  York 
$1,064.86;  from  San  Francisco  $778. 

Both  Montclair  S.C.  tours  will  be 
conducted  by  Edgar  C.  Bye,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  and  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Field  Studies,  Montclair 
State  College,  L)pp>er  Montclair,  N.J. 
Either  may  be  taken  for  three  points 
of  graduate  or  undergraduate  credit. 
Tuition  charges  are  extra.  Registra¬ 
tion  for  either  trip  may  be  made  with 
the  college  or  with  the  NEA  Travel 
Division,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Academic  Credit 
For  Other  NEA 
Travel  Projects 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY— Credit  in  education 
for  several  projects;  write  to  Dr.  Merrill  T. 
Eaton,  Professor  of  Education,  School  of 
Education,  Box  E,  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  Credit  in  music  for  Eur^ 
pean  Music  Festivals:  write  to  Dr.  Wilfred 
C.  Bain,  Dean,  School  of  Music,  Box  F, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
MANKATO  STATE  COUEGE— Credit  for 
Washington-United  Nations  Seminar:  write 
to  Dr.  W.  N.  Freeman,  Director  of  Special 
Services,  Mankato  State  College,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

NEW  MEXICO  WESTERN  COUEGE— Credit 
for  all  projects;  write  to  Dr.  Donald  S. 
Overturf,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
New  Mexico  Western  College,  Silver  City, 
N.  M. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER— Credit  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  European  Comparative  Education: 
write  to  Dr.  Harold  E.  Moore,  Dean,  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colo. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS  CITY— Credit  for 
all  projects:  write  to  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Speer, 
Dean,  School  of  Education,  The  University 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 
WESTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY— Credit  for 
Around  the  World  With  Western  Illinois 
University,  Western  Illinois  University  Gen¬ 
eral  Cultural  Tour,  From  Bergen  to  Rome, 
Through  the  Soviet  Union  With  Western 
Illinois  University,  Seeing  Mexico  With 
Western  Illinois  University,  Around  South 
America  With  Western  Illinois  University, 
New  England  and  the  Canadian  Maritime 
Provinces,  The  Story  of  the  West,  Alaska 
(A-3),  and  Hawaii  by  Air  (H-2).  Write  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  Roberts,  Director,  Department  of 
Audio-Visual  Education,  Western  Illinois 
University,  Macomb,  III. 
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Sudden  policy  changes,  lack  of  real  respect,  missing  channels  of 


communications,  indecisiveness,  misinformation  and  rumors 


— all  take  their  toll  on  a  school  system's  morale. 


It  Pays  to 


Good  morale  is  a  priceless 
p)ossession  for  a  school  system. 
When  it  exists,  “everything  seems  to 
go  right.”  When  it  is  missing,  “noth¬ 
ing  ever  seems  to  get  done  properly.” 

A  case  in  point  is  the  latest  report 
of  an  NEA  Defense  Commission  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  concerns  Sante  Fe, 
New  Mexico. 

An  NEA  Defense  Commission  in¬ 
vestigation  does  not  occur  in  too 
many  communities  in  one  year.  But, 
when  it  does,  you  can  be  sure  of 
two  things.  The  education  situation 
and  atmosphere  is  really  troubled.  No 
one  is  likely  to  escape  some  blame 
for  what  has  happened. 

Not  Just  "Troublemakers" 

In  Sante  Fe,  the  committee  found 
fear,  mistrust,  and  low  morale 
throughout  the  school  system.  The 
cause,  the  report  says,  was  not  just 
a  few  “troublemakers,”  as  many 
people  had  claimed.  A  complicated 
interrelation  of  personalities,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  other  factors  was  involved. 

The  turmoil  apparently  began  with 
the  introduction  of  a  type  of  merit 
and  demerit  pay  system  by  the  board 


Work  Together 


by  Jack  Bertolino 


of  education  and  the  administration 
in  the  late  summer  of  1959.  There 
was  no  advance  notice  or  discussion 
with  teachers. 

In  the  report,  citizens  are  chided 
for  circulating  rumors  and  misinfor¬ 
mation  and  for  reacting  “emotion¬ 
ally  to  the  rumors  they  themselves 
helped  to  circulate.” 

Both  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  are  charged  with 
an  apparent  lack  of  respect  for  the 
teaching  staff.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  a  community-wide  program  to 
canvass,  screen,  and  nominate  the 
best  available  candidates  for  school 
board  membership.  The  individual 
board  members  are  asked  to  “repre¬ 
sent  the  community  as  a  whole  rather 
than  segments  of  the  population  of 
Santa  Fe.”  It  also  asks  the  board 
to  “postpone  the  application  of  any 
plan  to  depart  from  an  established 
salary  schedule  until  specific  pro¬ 
cedures  for  evaluating  teachers  and 
criteria  for  determining  teaching  load 
and  level  of  competence  have  been 
worked  out”  with  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  teachers. 

With  the  superintendent,  who  had 
just  completed  his  first  year  in  the 
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system,  the  NEA  investigating  com- 
mittee  was  quite  blunt.  “His  actiom 
had  done  little,  if  anything,  to  ease 
the  situation,  but  rather  had  made  it 
increasingly  tense.”  The  report  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  take  immediate  action  | 
to  improve  his  relationships  between ! 
his  administration  and  the  instruc¬ 
tional  staff.  If  he  cannot  establish 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence 
at  least  within  the  school  system,  the 
report  goes  on,  he  should  submit  his ! 
resignation. 

The  rejwrt  further  recommends 
involving  the  instructional  staff  more 
thoroughly  in  developing  policy  and 
asks  for  an  end  to  “scapegoating  in¬ 
dividuals  and  small  groups  as  sources 
of  all  troubles  in  the  school  system.” 

The  teachers  are  urged  to  support 
their  local  professional  association 
and  to  cooperate  in  establishing 
proper  lines  of  communication  within 
the  school  system.  There  is  also 
some  criticism  of  indecisiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  official  spokesmen 
of  the  teachers  association.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  “troublemaker”  charge,  the  re¬ 
port  tells  the  teachers  to  be  certain 
that  in  the  conduct  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  business  they  and  their 
leaders  “follow  standards  of  conduct 
that  will  win  and  hold  resjject  for 
the  teaching  profession  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 
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Here  Are  Basic  Concepts 

The  facts  of  the  case  may  be  new; 
but  the  principles  enunciated  by  the 
committee  are  not.  Here  are  basic 
concepts  of  working  together  that 
our  profession  talks  about  on  many 
occasions. 

In  any  smooth-working  school 
system,  there  must  be  proper  chan¬ 
nels  for  teachers  to  communicate 
with  the  school  board.  There  should 
be  respect  for  each  other  on  the  part 
of  all  persons  concerned.  Teachers 
should  cooperate  in  policy  formation 
through  the  representative  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  unified  teacher  association. 

Most  important,  as  the  report  well 
states,  our  communities  must  come  to 
deal  with  school  matters  on  the  basis 
of  facts,  not  through  misinformation, 
rumors,  and  emotions. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  anyone 
concerned  with  good  schools.  High 
morale  does  not  just  happen;  it  comes 
about  consciously  when  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministration,  superintendent,  school 
board,  and  citizens  attempt  to  work 
together. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


NEW  JERSEY'S  prasani  Stota  Library  is  housad  in  tha  aast  wing  of  tha  Stota  Housa  Annax;  soma  buraous  ora  also  scottarad  in  rantad  ofRca  spoca. 

N.  J.  Plans  a  New  State  Library  for  1964 


by  Roger  H.  McDonough 


By  1964,  New  Jersey  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  public  will  be 
served  by  an  expanded  State  Library, 
housed  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
in  one  separate  building  designed 
specifically  for  library  purposes. 

Provision  for  construction  of  this 
new  home  for  the  Division  of  the 
State  Library,  Archives  and  History, 
as  well  as  another  new  building  for 
the  State  Museum,  was  contained  in 
S-276,  which  was  passed  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
Governor  in  December. 

These  buildings,  along  with  the 
new  department  office  building,  will 
occupy  all  of  the  area  on  the  south 
side  of  W.  State  St.  between  the 
State  House  Annex  and  Calhoun  St. 
Present  plans  call  for  erecting  the 
new  State  Library-Archives  building 
immediately  west  of  the  State  House 
Annex,  with  the  new  State  Museum 
adjacent  to  that  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  building  for  the  Department  of 
Education  at  the  end  of  the  block. 

The  construction  of  this  complex 
of  buildings  has  received  wide  sup¬ 
port:  first,  as  filling  the  long-neg¬ 
lected.  serious  need  for  additional 
space  in  all  divisions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education;  second,  as  an 
education  and  cultural  center  befitting 
the  state’s  role  in  promoting  learning 
and  citizenship;  and,  third,  as  a  last¬ 


ing  memorial  to  New  Jersey's  cele¬ 
bration  of  its  Tercentenary  in  1964. 

The  State  Library  goes  back  to 
1796,  when  the  Legislature  author¬ 
ized  the  purchase  of  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  its  members. 

In  the  intervening  165  years,  the 
state’s  role  in  providing  and  promot¬ 
ing  library  services  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  considerably.  Public  school 
teachers  are  most  familiar  with  its 
library  extension  service,  through 
which  the  State  Library  supplements 
school  and  public  library  collections 
and  provides  advisory  assistance  in 
establishing  and  managing  libraries. 
Among  school  people,  Sarah  B. 
Askew,  who  headed  the  old  Public 
Library  Commission,  was  a  well- 
known  and  admired  figure  for  her 
energetic  and  effective  work  in  pro¬ 
moting  better  libraries  in  our  schools 
and  communities. 

Rtorganited  in  1945 

During  the  general  reorganization 
of  the  State  executive  branch  in  1945, 
the  Public  Library  Commission,  the 
State  Library  and  the  old  Public 
Records  Office  were  transferred  to 
the  newly-designated  Division  of  the 


State  Library,  Archives,  and  History 
in  the  Department  of  Education. 

Today,  the  State  Library  Division 
comprises  four  bureaus:  (1)  law  and 
legislative  reference,  (2)  general  ref¬ 
erence,  (3)  archives  and  history,  and 
(4)  public  and  school  library  services. 

The  Bureau  of  Law  and  Legislative 
Reference  maintains  a  law  library 
for  all  branches  of  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.  Its  extensive  collection  includes 
the  statutes  and  related  materials  of 
all  the  states  and  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  the  Reporter  series,  and  a 
large  number  of  legal  texts,  references 
and  related  documents.  In  addition, 
it  provides  reference  and  research 
service  to  the  Legislature,  its  com¬ 
missions  and  committees. 

The  Bureau  of  General  Reference 
maintains  a  large  collection  with 
primary  emphasis  on  governmental 
subjects,  including  New  Jersey  his¬ 
tory  and  genealogy.  It  serves  all 
three  branches  of  state  government 
and  is  the  official  depository  of  all 
state  documents  and  many  federal 
publications. 

The  Bureau  of  Archives  and  His¬ 
tory  has  several  functions.  It  acquires 
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Elisabethtown.  Pennsylvania 


How  to  go  about 
saving  money 
...while  you 
go  about 
seeing  Europe! 

A  single  EURAILPASS  ticket  gives 
you  an  entire  month  of  first  class 
travel  in  and  between  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  for  a  single  flat  fare  of  $110. 
•  Many  extras  included  •  Go  where 
you  want,  when  you  want-back-track! 
You  can  do  it  only  with  eurailpass 
at  no  extra  cost  •  Two-Month  EURAiL- 
PAss  just  $150;  three-month  limit 
only  $180.  BUY  EURAILPASS  FROM 
YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 


EURAILPASS.  Madison  Square  Sta.g 

New  York  10.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Free  Illustrated  Brochure 
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IN  THE  PRESENT  Library,  alcoves  in  the  main  reading  room  ore  called  on  for  triple  duty 
for  book  stacks,  reading  space  for  patrons,  and  staff  working  space.  The  new  Library 
will  be  functionally  designed  to  give  separate  areas  for  these  normal  functions  and  services. 


and  maintains  historical  state  docu¬ 
ments  and  will,  when  the  new  State 
Library  building  is  completed,  place 
many  of  these  priceless  old  papers 
on  public  display  for  the  first  time. 
As  successor  to  the  Public  Records 
Oflice,  an  additional  important  func¬ 
tion  of  this  bureau  is  its  general 
supervision  over  the  storage,  reten¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  all  public 
records.  It  maintains  storage  centers 
for  semi-current  state  records  and 
conducts  a  microfilm  program  for  all 
state  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  and  School 
Library  Services,  which  took  over 
the  functions  of  the  old  Public  Li¬ 
brary  Commission,  is  the  state’s 
library  extension  agency,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  book  resources  of  public  and 
school  libraries  and  providing  ad¬ 
visory  and  consultant  assistance  to 
libraries  and  public  officials. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions 
during  the  past  year,  the  Division 
staff  maintained  a  collection  number¬ 
ing  close  to  onc-half  million  items; 
circulated  more  than  200,000  books, 
periodicals  and  reports;  answered 
12,000  reference  questions;  micro¬ 
filmed  2.4  million  documents; 
authorized  the  destruction  of  more 
than  75,000  cubic  feet  of  public 
records;  made  800  visits  to  public, 
school,  and  institutional  libraries;  an¬ 
swered  more  than  800  requests  for 
reference  or  research  assistance  from 
legislators;  added  more  than  50,000 
items  to  its  collections;  and  attended 
more  than  600  library  meetings,  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  workshops. 

The  State  Library  Division  is  now 
:  housed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 


east  wing  of  the  State  House  Annex 
and  in  an  old  building  on  Lalor 
Street  several  miles  from  the  State 
House.  This  former  parachute  fac¬ 
tory  houses  the  Public  and  School 
Library  Services  Bureau  and  part  of 
the  Archives  and  History  Bureau.  In 
addition,  some  archival  and  semi- 
current  materials  are  stored  in  the 
basement  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  West  Trenton. 

Space  Needs  Now  Acute 


In  many  areas  the  Library's  space 


situation  is  now  acute.  All  the 
bureaus  are  severely  congested;  all 
lack  adequate  reading,  stack,  work, 

LIBRARIAN  Roger  McDonough  and  archivist 
Thomas  Amelia  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  New  Jersey's  own  original  copy  of  the 


Bill  of  Rights  will  be  brought  up  from 
basement  storage  to  be  put  on  public  display. 


FOREMOST 

IN  THEIR  FIELDS 

Health  Education 


and  office  space.  Staff  and  patrons 
alike  are  crowded  into  distracting, 
uncomfortable  and  inefficient  quar¬ 
ters.  There  is  no  adequate  space  for 
future  acquisitions,  despite  severe 
weeding,  except  in  makeshift  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  new  library  building  will  in¬ 
clude  more  than  IVi  times  the  space 
now  available,  enough  to  eliminate 
present  inadequacies  and  provide  for  ' 
the  growth  expected  during  the  next  | 
20  years.  But  equally  important,  it  ! 
will  provide  one  building,  centrally-  ! 
located  and  functionally-designed  for 
State  Library  use. 

The  new  State  Library  building 
promises  many  benefits.  It  will  pro¬ 
mote: 

( 1 )  the  maximum  use  of  present  | 
collections  and  facilities, 

(2)  an  increase  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  services  rendered, 

(3)  a  centralized  and  integrated 
management  of  the  Division’s  func¬ 
tions, 

(4)  the  public  display  of  im¬ 
portant  historical  documents, 

(5)  better  aquisition,  storage,  I 

maintenance,  and  use  of  New  Jersey’s 
archives,  j 

(6)  elimination  of  present  dupli-  i 
cation  of  collections  and  facilities 
made  necessary  by  the  dispersal  of  j 
facilities,  and 

(7)  a  generally  more  effective  ! 
implementation  of  the  Division’s  , 
functions. 

This  means  that  all  agencies  and 
individuals  with  needs  that  can  be 
legitimately  met  by  the  State  Library 
will  get  more  and  better  service.  For  , 
example,  it  is  hoped  that  enough 
space  will  be  available  to  permit  set¬ 
ting  up  a  special  area  where  pro-  i 
fessional  education  literature,  new 
children’s  books,  and  other  related 
materials  may  be  inspected  by  teach¬ 
ers  at  their  leisure. 

In  addition,  the  new  State  Library, 
together  with  the  new  Museum  and 
the  education  administration  build¬ 
ing,  will  be  a  permanent  cultural 
asset  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
state.  This  “cultural  center”  will 
be  a  focal  point  for  the  thousands 
of  visitors  who  come  to  our  capital 
every  year  and  for  the  additional 
thousands  we  can  expect  during  the 
state’s  Tercentenary.  In  this  center, 
we  shall  have  New  Jersey’s  story  on 
display  for  the  education  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  all  our  citizens. 


•  yiiBIN*  »o> 


•HEALTH 


Tlie  NEW 
ROAD  to 
HEALTH  Series 

Grades  1-10 

BOLTON  •  BYRD  •  FOSTER 
LANDIS  •  MORGAN  •  NICOLL 


•  Completely  New 

•  Experienced  Authorship 

•  Total  Health  Program 

•  Positive  Motivation 


SPECIAL  TRAVEL  OFFER 

.  .  .  iictlltiH  A<CBimmiliGm 
EUtOfE — S^riiif t im*  T*iir,  by  Sbib*  S950.00  AIMncI*- 
siv«  40  daft,  IE  S.S.  UfiittO 

A^ril  14,  Rttwrn  NUy  23. 

EUtOfE — SifMiiitr  Ttwr,  by  Air,  $1,195.00  All'inclir* 
siv«  so  4«y«,  13  “Tho  OroiiO 

Ihp^rt  JiMi«  17,  ttttfm  Avfwst  14,  EfiflonO,  IrtlanO, 
Circlt  Tour  •!  Wtsttm  Evr^H*  incItfOiAf  S^gni. 
EUROPE — StHwiwf  T««r,  by  Sbip,  $1,175.00  AM-iiiclv- 
livB  55  Osys,  11  “MtOtttrroiiMii  Cmitt" 

onO  CircU  T«irr  of  Wtsttm  EwrtH*  iticItOiiif  5o«*"* 
Dtfort  Jtly  1,  Rtftm  Atftst  15. 

HAWAH^SnimiiBr.  Wtikibi  VocttiM  tfiO  Tttr 
$1,195.00.  30-0oys — Dtfort  Jtly  9,  Rttwm  Atftst  9, 
Fttftriiit  Oobv  tfiO  OmnO  liltnO  Htfs. 

Oritfitotitfi  Mtttififs  btftrt  Ot^rftrt— 
PtrstutliitO  Strvict 

EDUCATOR'S  GRAND  TOURS 

519  Etsi  Sttft  Sfrttt  •  Trtnttn,  Nt«  Jtrsty 
Pbtfit  OWtfi  5*4093 


Co-Basal  Literary  Readers 


GATEWAYS 
to  READING 
TREASURES 

Primer— Grade  3 

SHANE  •  HESTER 

•  Controlled  Vocabulary 

•  Interesting  Stories 

•  Full-Color  Illustrations 

•  Complete  Teachers’  Editions 

Representatives 
Edwin  H.  Neil 


BUS  TOURS 

Tulip  Tim« — Holland,  Mich.  May  17  to  21,  1961 
Alaska  .  Juna  16  to  July  38,  1961 

Atlantic  Provinces  June  17  to  July  2,  1961 

Western  U.S.A.  . July  6  to  Aug.  6,  1961 

Aug.  24  to  Sept.  24,  1961 
St.  Lawrence  River  Aug.  4  to  13,  1961 

New  Errgland  States  Aug.  13  to  20,  1961 

Smoky  Mountains  .  Aug.  14  to  20,  1961 

WiKonsin  Dells  . Aug.  31  to  30,  1961 

On  the  above  tours  we  use  our  air  ride,  picture 
window,  air  corrditioned,  lavatory  equippeid  buses. 
For  more  information  and  Tour  Eiooks — Call 
Hanover  MEIrose  7*9133  or  write 

LINCOLN  BUS  TOURS 

10  Elm  Av«.  Honovar,  Panno. 

Open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Sun.  &  Holt.  1-6  p.m. 
Buses  Iv.  Hanover  &  York  Inquire  for  other  points 


Your  LAIDLAW 
Robert  Gooch 


LAIDLAW  1^  BROTHERS 


RIVER  FOREST,  ILLINOIS  •  SUMMI1,  NEW  JERSEY  •  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  •  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


march,  mi 
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GIVE  YOURSELF 
A  RAISE! 

SAVE  WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS 


PAID  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 


ALL  ACCOUNTS  INSURED  TO 
$10,000.00  by  a 

permanent  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government 


Anticipating  the  N.J.  Tercentenary  in  1964,  teacher  advisors 

are  suggesting  ways  schools  and  colleges  can  stintulate  ^ 

a  pride  and  interest  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  state,  I 


Planning  New  Jersey’s 
Three-Hundreth  Birthday 


ASSETS  OVER  t165  MILLION 


HOW  YOUR  SAVINGS  GROW  WITH  EARN¬ 
INGS  COMPOUNDED  FOUR  TIMES  A  YEAR 

AT  OUR  CURRENT  ANNUAL  RATE. 

Amount 

$500 

$1,000 

$5,000 

$10,000 

3 

years 

$571 

$1,143 

$5  718 

$11,436 

5 

years 

$625 

$1,250 

$6,253 

$12,507 

10 

yaars 

$782 

$1,564 

$7,821 

$15,643 

15 

years 

$978 

$1,956 

$9,783 

$19,566 

20 

years 

$1,223 

$2,447 

$12,236 

$24,472 

SAVE  by 
MAIl.... 


POSTPAID  AIR  MAIL  ENVELOPES 

MUTUAL 

SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


PASADENA 

353  EAST  COLORADO 
PASADENA.  CALIFORNIA 


I  MUTUAL  SAVINGS; 

I  Please  open  my  account  in  the 


I  amount  of  $ _ I 

■  Name  _  ■ 

■  Address _  i 

I  City  _ _  I 


I  C.ty  -  I 


IN  1 964,  New  Jersey  will  celebrate 
the  three  hundreth  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  With  this  in  mind  the 
1 95  8  session  of  the  Legislature  au¬ 
thorized  the  appointment  of  a  Ter¬ 
centenary  Commission  to  plan  the 
observance. 

Among  the  duties  stipulated  for 
the  1 1 -member,  non-salaried  com¬ 
mission  were  these:  to  plan  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Tercentenary’s  lasting 
effect  and  to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  private,  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  organizations. 

The  Commission  sought  the  advice 
of  a  number  of  advisory  committees: 
historical,  finance,  public  information, 
design,  and  education.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  advisory  education  com¬ 
mittee  was  August  25,  I960. 

The  membership  of  the  committee 
was  drawn  from  leaders  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  private  and  public  colleges,  and 
from  private,  parochial,  and  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
At  the  request  of  the  Tercentenary 
Commission,  the  advisory  committee 
met  frequently  enough  so  that  a 
I  tentative  report  could  be  submitted 
by  January  I,  1 96 1. 


i  ■  The  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
'  glad  to  receive  written  recommenda- 
I  tions  on  other  educational  activities 
I  from  any  who  are  interested.  Such 
i  communications  may  be  addressed  to 
I  the  chairman.  Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover, 
'  superintendent  of  schools.  Bloomfield, 
I  or  to  the  secretary,  Sister  Hildegarde 
I  Marie,  president  of  the  College  of  St. 
I  Elizabeth.  Convent  Station 


by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Stover 


Frequently  mentioned  were  the 
reasons  why  interest  in  the  history 
of  New  Jersey  has  lagged  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  state. 
Relatively  few  of  our  teachers  and 
instructors  were  bom  here.  There 
has  been  a  dearth  of  appropriate 
teaching  materials  and  teacher  ref¬ 
erences.  Relatively  few  student  text¬ 
books  about  New  Jersey,  suitable  for 
different  grade  levels,  have  been  de- 
velop)ed;  and  many  of  these  have  not 
adequately  reflected  recent  historical 
developments.  Aside  from  a  few 
commercial  films,  there  has  been  a 
general  scarcity  of  visual  aids.  Re¬ 
search  and  writing  at  the  graduate 
level  on  the  history  of  New  Jersey, 
particularly  for  the  present  century, 
has  been  woefully  lacking.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  research  and  writing 
has,  of  course,  also  affected  the  ori¬ 
entation  of  teachers  at  all  levels. 

The  committee  members  did  not 
feel  that  these  past  deficiencies  need  * 
to  continue,  and  they  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  the  opportunity  which 
presents  itself  in  our  Tercentenary 
celebration.  Many  commented  on 
the  growing  sense  of  loyalty  and 
pride  which  has  developjed  in  New 
Jersey  residents  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  They  testified  to  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  shown  by  most  young 
p>eople  in  the  study  of  our  state. 

The  slogan  of  the  Tercentenary 
bespjeaks  succinctly  the  ideas  which 
our  schools  should  seek  to  explore: 

'*N«w  Jtrsty,  1664-1964,  for  Threo  Contwr- 

iof,  Poepio— Purposo — Proprott." 

The  subcommittee  on  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  made  recom- 
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mendations  with  the  suggestion  that  I 
these  be  circulated  widely  among 
members  of  boards  of  education,  I 
parent-teacher  associations,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  teachers  for  their  reac-  i 
tions  and  suggestions.  The  committee  I 
would  welcome  any  further  sugges-  i 
tions  which  might  be  productive  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  celebration.  | 
Already  the  committee  has  said: 

1.  Surveys  of  available  materials, 

books,  visual  aids,  etc.,  should 
be  made  along  with  publication  ! 
of  bibliographies,  etc.,  for  class¬ 
room  teacher  use.  ! 

2.  Historical  site  surveys  should  be  ! 
utilized  for  trips,  tours,  stories,  ' 
etc.,  as  part  of  the  school  pro-  ! 
gram. 

3.  All  information  developed 
should  be  circulated  to  school 
librarians  and  town  librarians. 

4.  The  writing  of  stories  about 
New  Jersey  for  primary  and  in¬ 
termediate  grades  should  be 
commissioned;  New  Jersey  has 
many  splendid  writers  of  juve¬ 
nile  materials  who  are  residents. 

5.  The  Commission  should  spon¬ 
sor  the  mass  paperback  printing 
of  John  Cunningham's  forth¬ 
coming  book  on  New  Jersey  his¬ 
tory  as  a  reference  at  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels,  with 
possible  later  adaptation  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

6.  Teaching  guides  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  three  levels,  elemen¬ 
tary,  junior  high  and  senior  high 
school,  to  contain;  (a)  historical 
places  to  visit,  (b)  local  or  re¬ 
gional  resources,  (c)  plays  or 
pageants,  (d)  suggested  pupil 
activities,  (e)  catalogue  of  avail¬ 
able  visual  aids,  and  (f)  a  sug¬ 
gested  list  of  state  problems  for 
discussion  at  high  school  levels. 

7.  A  Docudrama  of  New  Jersey 
history  should  be  created,  and 
made  available  for  student  as¬ 
semblies  or  large  town-wide 
meetings  arranged  by  schools. 

8.  Filmstrips  on  New  Jerseyana 
should  be  developed. 

9.  School  pageants,  plays,  and  pa¬ 
rades  should  be  encouraged  by 
local  school  officials. 

10.  The  writing  of  a  history  of  New 
Jersey  education  should  be  com¬ 
missioned. 

11.  An  exhibit  at  Newark  Airport 
on  “What’s  Made  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey”  for  children  and  adults 


You  can  sfarf  foday's  youngsters 
off  right  in  science  with 


NEW  IN  1961 


SCIENCE  IS  WONDERING  (K) 

(16  picture  charts  for  kindergarten) 

SCIENCE  IS  FUN  (1) 

SCIENCE  IS  LEARNING  (2) 
SCIENCE  IS  EXPLORING  (3) 


Beginning  in  kindergarten,  each  unit  of  work  is 
organized  around  a  problem  children  will  be  interested 
in  working  on —  ”What  animals  make  good  pets?”  is 
one  example  at  kindergarten  level.  ”What  is  weather?” 
is  one  of  five  units  at  first-grade  level.  **Where  do  we 
get  heat?”  one  of  five  units  for  second  grade.  **What 
are  the  moon  and  stars  like?”  one  of  seven  units  for 
Grade  3. 

Illustrations  and  simple  text  (Grades  1-3)  get  pupils  exploring, 
experimenting,  doing  good  thinking,  and  using  what  they  learn. 

Sample  pages  of  these  new  materials  in  the  Beauchamp 
Basic  Science  Program  are  free  on  request;  ask 
for  #821. 

SCOTT,  FORESMAN  AND  COMPANY 

19-00  Polliff  Drive  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey 

Elementary  Representatives  High  School  Representative 

James  W.  Campbell  Walter  R.  Smith 

William  Van  Tuinen 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

VniTcraitr  of  Aritona  will  ofTor.  in  cooperation 
with  profeoaora  from  Stanford  Univeraity  and 
Gaadalajara.  in  Mexico.  July  3-Auc.  II.  art. 
folklore.  fceoRraphy.  hiatory,  lanKuage  i  lit¬ 
erature  couraea.  Tuition,  b^rd  ft  room  $245. 
Write  Prof.  J.  B.  Rael.  Box  7227.  SUnford. 
Calif. 

pFREE  COLOR  POSTER-, 

11"x14"  for  Classroom  Display 

Illustrating  and  Describing 

POISON  IVY,  OAK  &  SUMAC 

Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils. 
Specify  number  of  posters  and  miniatures 
needed.  Teachers  only — Write; 

Ivy  Corporation  •  Montclair,  N.J. 


CALIFORNIA  TEACHING  OPPORTUNITIES 

Attend  TEACHCRS  CLINIC,  New  York  City,  Sat., 
March  25,  1961.  California  salary  schedules, 
credential  requirements,  current  opportunities, 
future  trends.  Recommended  employers;  living 
conditions  and  costs.  Educational  directory  & 
job-getting  tips.  Not  an  agency.  Write  today 
for  doladt  (list  subject  or  grade  desired)  to 
Business  Research,  PO  Box  7093,  long  Booth  7, 
California. 

Retirement?  Summer?  Part-Time? 

You  can  become  a  securities  salesman.  We 
will  train  you  evenings,  giving  you  a  complete 
course  in  investments  including  mutual  funds. 
No  previous  experience  in  securities  needed. 
Call  us  collect  at  WAInut  4-1663  or  write: 

The  First  Princeton  Corporation 

PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


JlkARCH,  19*1 
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INVESTMENTS 


might  be  a  worthwhile  educa¬ 
tional  undertaking  for  the  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industries  of  the 
state. 

The  subcommittee  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation  believes  that  a  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial  concerning  New  Jersey  could  be 
develop>ed  by  college  faculty  members 
and  college  students. 

The  committee  recommended  that: 

1.  The  Commission  should  request 
participation  of  college  faculties 
by  encouraging  individual  in¬ 
quiry. 

2.  Cooperation  with  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  should  be  sought. 

3.  Special  lecture  series  should  be 
made  available  to  the  colleges, 
with  some  subsidization  of  the 
program. 

4.  The  history  of  higher  education 
in  New  Jersey  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  either  in  book  form  or  in 
monographs.  This  work  should 
be  commissioned  immediately. 

5.  Student  participation  through  con¬ 
ferences,  student  publications, 
and  student  speakers  should  be 
stimulated. 

6.  College  libraries  should  arrange 
special  collections  and  displays. 

7.  The  Commission  should  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  World's  Fair 
pageant,  using  New  Jersey  college 
students. 

8.  Surveys  of  current  and  past  re¬ 
search  on  New  Jerseyana  by  New 
Jersey  faculty  members  and  grad¬ 
uate  students  should  be  conduc¬ 
ted  through  the  presidents  of 
each  institution,  and  later  be 
made  available  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  state. 

Many  of  the  activities  suggested 
by  the  advisory  committee  will  re¬ 
quire  the  appropriation  of  funds;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  those  interested  in 
our  educational  institutions  will  make 
known  their  support  of  projX)sed 
projects  to  their  own  legislative  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  committee  believes 
that  in  many  schools  students  will  do 
research  on  the  history  of  their  own 
community  or  region,  and  that  the 
values  of  such  exploration  will  have 
permanent  value  to  the  school  sys- 
!  terns  involved.  In  truth,  stimulating 
]  the  students’  individual  zeal  for  in¬ 
quiry  can  be  the  most  fruitful  result 
I  of  the  entire  Tercentenary  celebra- 
j  tion. 
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Teachers  all  over  the  country  have  discovered  how  SCIENCE  KIT  sim¬ 
plifies  teaching  elementary  science,  eliminates  hurried  searches  for 
proper  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  original  and  most  widely  accepted  portable 
laboratory,  SCIENCE  KIT  contains  over  80  pieces 
of  professional  quality  apparatus  and 

manuals  which  will  correlate  with  ony  I 

Everything  that's  needed 
for  svcce^ul,  visuqj 
science  teaching. 


Use  SCIENCE 
KIT  .  .  .  save 
time,  money, 
effort  I 


lab  Table  Emripmil  — 

Set  "A"  —  79  pieces  of  the 
finest  quality  opporatus  — 
ideol  for  elementory  schools 
-$59J0. 

Set  "S"  —  134  pieces  of 
equipment  selected  especi¬ 
ally  for  Junior  H.  S.  use 
-  $99.50. 


Recommended  by 

32  Stote  Depts.  of  Education, 

ACEI  and  Science  Text  Publishers 

•  School  Science  Supplies  —  (chemicals,  apparatus,  teochiiig  aids,  etc.) 
morn  Available  Under  NOEA  -  Title  III 

•  Current  Price  Cotaleps  Aualleble 


SCIENCE  KIT  LAB  '300',  o 
quality  table  at  a  lower  price 
-$196.00 


SCIENCE  KIT,  JR. .for  primary 
schools  —  $21.75 


SCIENCE  KIT  LAB.the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  —  $279.00 


Serving  Echtcators 
Since  1939 


to  prepare  for  a  career  giring  you  substantial  additional  income  now 
and  a  profitable,  dignified  position  when  you  retire. 

GRIJISBERG  &  CO.,  a  major  investment  firm  in  New  Jersey, 
specialists  in  Mutual  Funds  and  investment  Planning,  is  organizing  .  ,  . 


specially  for  men  and  women  teachers  interested  in  entering  the 
securities  business  on  a  part-time  or  summer-time  basis. 

F or  further  information  write  or  phone  ORange  4-2454  ( collect )  to 
Mr.  J.  Julien  Grunherg,  President. 


Main  Office:  573  Main  St. 
Trenlon:  38.3  W.  State  St.,  Trenton 


E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
e  Scranton:  Brooks  Bldg. 


1  NFMI  JFRCFY  PFPPFCFMTATIl/FC 

C.  S.  PERRY 

W.  E.  PERRY 

H.  F.  FRITZ 

4  Riverside 

41  N.  Fullorton  Avo. 

1033  lindale  Ave. 

Cranford 

Montclair 

Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Most  Classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis 
and  Barton  Halls,  the  recently 
completed,  modem,  entirely  air- 
conditioned  classroom  buildings  on 
the  University  Campus. 
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A  wide  selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
is  offered  to  teachers,  school  principals  and  superintendents 


THREE  SESSIONS  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION 

Monday,  June  5  to 
Friday,  June  23 

Registration 

Friday,  June  2  9  o.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


REGULAR  SESSION 
Monday,  June  26  to 
Friday,  August  4 

Registration 

Fridoy,  June  23  9  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  24  9  o.m.  to  1 1  o.m. 


second  SESSION 

ll•gisf^afion 
fridoy  August  4  0,, 

®  9  o.m.  fo  2:30  p.m. 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 
A  Latin-American  studytour  will  be  offered  in  Education. 

For  further  information  write  or  visit  DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  Daily  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  the  Delegate  Assembly . . .  Jan.  28, 1961 


The  Delegate  Assembly  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  met  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  State  House,  Tren¬ 
ton.  New  jersey,  on  Saturday,  January  28, 
1961.  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch  Jr.,  NJEA 
president,  presided.  A  roll  call  showed  a 
quorum  present;  and  it  was  duly  moved, 
seconded  and  passed  to  seat  a  number  of 
alternates.  Harold  Yehl  moved  that  the 
Order  of  Business  and  Rules  of  Procedure 
as  proposed  be  accepted  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Marion  Kiehl  reviewed  the  status  of 
interest  payments  by  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  to  some  members 
of  the  Fund.  The  Pension  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  NJEA  introduce 
and  support  legislation  permitting  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  accrued  on  excess  con¬ 
tributions  after  January  1,  1956.  Miss 
Kiehl  also  reviewed  the  background  on 
the  improper  use  of  non-contributory  in¬ 
surance  dividends,  reporting  that  the 
trustees  have  asked  the  actuary  to  review 
his  current  certification  recommendations. 

The  Pension  Policy  Committee  also 
recommended  that  $25,000  be  made  avail¬ 
able  from  free  balance  or  reserves  for  an 
overall  study  of  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  by  an  independent 
actuary  covering:  a)  cost  and  benefit  com¬ 
parisons  with  other  public  and  private 
retirement  funds;  and  b)  other  possible 
forms  of  Social  Security  integration.  It 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  seconded  and 
passed  to  adopt  the  report  and  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 

Ralph  Kehs,  chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Committee,  reported  on  the  status 
of  NJEA  Legislative  proposals  and  on 
new  bills  introduced.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  adopt  the  report. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Sheps,  the  Delegate 
Assembly  went  on  record  as  authorizing 
the  executive  secretary  to  send  letters  of 
thanks  or  telegrams  to  Senator  Fox  and 
Senator  Crane,  sponsors  of  S-53,  the  resi¬ 
dency  bill;  also  to  Assemblymen  D’Aloia 
and  Tate  of  Essex  County;  also  letters  of 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  who  voted  for  S-53  and  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Meyner.  and  a  special  letter  to 
Senator  Farley  of  Atlantic  County.  Mr. 
Sheps  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
Newark  Teachers  Association  to  NJEA 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  residency 
legislation. 

Barbara  A.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Services  Committee,  submitted 
a  lengthy  report  from  that  committee 
covering  association  finances,  the  need  for 
new  and  expanded  services,  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  services  which  might  be  available 
on  various  scales  of  increased  dues  (see 
p.  367).  For  that  committee.  Miss  Wolf 
submitted  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  that  the  following  amendment  to  By¬ 
law  1  of  the  NJEA  Constitution  be  pro¬ 


posed  at  this  (January  28)  meeting  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly: 

“1.  Dues.  The  annual  dues  of  Active 
Members  shall  be  (ten)  fifteen  dollars, 
except  that  the  dues  for  Retired  Teach¬ 
ers  shall  be  two  dollars,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  receiving  a  retirement  allowance 
of  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars 
shall  pay  one  dollar.  The  annual  dues 
of  Associate  Members  shall  be  (two) 
three  dollars.  After  October  T5,  no 
person  shall  be  considered  a  member, 
shall  vote,  or  be  entitled  to  any  right 
ar  privilege  of  membership  whose 
dues  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
unpaid." 

NOTE:  Such  a  proposed  amendment  can  be 
proposed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  It  must  be  published  in 
the  REVIEW,  and  can  then  be  adopted  by 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly  at  its  May  meeting. 
This  would  enable  the  amendment  to  be 
effective  in  September,  1961. 

2.  that  the  Dologote  Assembly  direct  the 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Association  to 
organise  a  program  of  explanation  of 
this  report  ond  the  proposed  increase  in 
dues  so  os  to  inform  all  members  of  the 
proposal  and  the  reasons  therefor  prior 
to  the  May  meeting  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly. 

It  was  moved  by  Gladys  Geer,  seconded 
and  passed  to  adopt  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Program  and  Services  and 
to  accept  the  recommendations. 

George  Springer,  chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  reviewed  the  previ¬ 
ous  information  given  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  by  that  committee  at  its  Atlantic 
City  meeting  and  discussed  the  possible 
building  needs  of  the  Association  in  the 
years  ahead  with  cost  figures  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  building  and  the  possibilities  of 
financing  and  constructing  a  new  building 
(see  p.  363).  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mended: 

1.  that  the  Building  Committee  be  author- 
ixed  to  continue  to  develop  plans  and 
drawings  for  a  new  building  along  the 
lines  outlined  in  the  report; 

2.  that  the  facts,  plans  and  proposals  out¬ 
lined  in  its  report  and  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee  report  of  November  1960,  be 
explained  to  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  part  of  the  program  of  ex¬ 
planation  being  recommended  by  the 
Program  and  Services  Committee  for  the 
January  to  May,  1961  period; 

3.  that  if  the  proposals  for  an  expanded 
program  are  approved  and  the  By-Laws 
are  amended  as  recommended  by  the 
Program  and  Services  Committee,  the 
Association  enter  into  the  necessary 
contracts  and  arrangements  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  headquarters  as  outlined 
in  this  report. 

It  was  moved  by  Julia  Pierce,  seconded 
and  passed  to  adopt  the  report  and  accept 


the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  reported  that  en¬ 
rollment  collections  thus  far  this  year 
showed  a  total  of  44,184  members,  1,816 
short  of  the  46,000  goal.  She  presented 
district  by  district  reports  and  discussed 
each  county  individually.  She  noted  that 
if  every  district  which  has  not  yet  matched 
its  enrollment  of  last  year  does  so,  the 
Association  will  achieve  its  goal  for  the 
current  year.  It  was  moved  by  DonaM 
MacKinnon,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  Enrollment  Committee. 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  Coordinating  Committee,  reviewed 
NEA  membership  for  the  current  year, 
noting  that  if  all  the  districts  behind  last 
year’s  membership  can  achieve  last  year’s 
membership.  New  Jersey  will  meet  its 
goal  of  23,900  NEA  members  for  the 
current  year.  It  was  moved  by  G.  Ruth 
Hagan  to  adopt  the  report  after  some 
discussion  concerning  NEA  membership 
and  NJEA  membership  at  Rutgers,  the 
State  University.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  NJEA  officers  and  executive  secretary 
might  wish  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  various  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  in  the  state  to  help  them  understand 
what  the  Association  is  doing  to  support 
their  purposes  and  goals. 

Roy  S.  Lockhart,  chairman  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Committee,  reported  on  the 
efforts  of  that  committee  toward  complete 
health  insurance  protection  consisting  of 
hospitalization,  medical,  surgical,  and  i 
supplemental  major-medical  coverages 
with  the  cost  assumed  by  the  employer. 
He  also  reported  that  the  committee  is 
now  working  to  develop  an  interim  major- 
medical  protection  plan  to  be  sponsored 
by  NJEA.  and  has  been  interviewing 
representatives  of  insurance  companies 
sponsoring  such  proposals.  He  asked  that  ' 
the  Association  be  patient  in  order  that 
NJEA  might  develop  the  best  possible 
plan  for  its  members.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  accept  the  report. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  then  considered 
the  report  of  the  Leadership  Conference 
Committee  covering  a  series  of  drive-in 
meetings  in  the  fall  of  1960,  plans  for  a 
leadership  conference  on  “The  Local  As¬ 
sociation;  Its  Unique  Role”  on  April  13, 
1961.  and  its  efforts  to  develop  materials 
for  self-evaluation  by  local  associations. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  to 
accept  the  report. 

Frank  A.  Rempe,  sub-committee  chair¬ 
man  for  Student  NJEA  of  the  TEPS 
Committee,  reported  on  efforts  by  that 
committee  to  strengthen  the  Student  NJEA 
Program,  including  conferences  in  the  fall 
of  1960,  special  Convention  programs,  a 
quarterly  publication  for  150  FTA  clubs 
and  13  SEA  chapters,  the  establishment 
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of  a  Memorial  Fund,  the  holding  of  an 
all-day  college  student  conference  and 
plans  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  group, 
April  28-30.  He  asked  that  local  and 
county  TEPS  committees  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  of  Student  NJEA,  especially  in  the 
area  of  developing  high  school  FT  A 
clubs.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed 
to  accept  the  report. 

Cecil  W.  Roberts,  chairman  of  the 
Property  and  Personnel  Committee,  re¬ 
ported  on  recent  appointments  to  the 
NJEA  staff.  He  recommended  that 
$5,178.10  be  appropriated  from  free  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  equipment  account  for  the 
purchase  of  a  National  Cash  Register 
bookkeeping  machine.  It  was  moved,  sec¬ 
onded  and  passed  to  approve  that  transfer 
of  funds. 

Robert  W.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee,  reviewed  problems  in 
connection  with  drafting  legislation  to 
amend  the  tenure  act  to  extend  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  all  members  of  the  professional 
staff  required  to  hold  a  certificate.  In  view 
of  problems  which  have  arisen  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  specific  motion  passed  at 
the  November,  1960  meeting  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  its  amendment  by  substituting  the 
following; 

“Tliiit  th«  NJEA  draft  legislation  to  extend 

tenure  of  office  to  all  employees  who  are 


required  ta  held  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  ExamitMrs." 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  change,  Mr.  Starkey  pointed  out  that 
the  certification  requirements  as  such  are 
not  a  part  of  the  tenure  act.  It  was 
moved,  seconded  and  passed  to  adopt  the 
report  of  the  Welfare  Committee. 

President  Lynch  welcomed  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  FT  A  and  Student 
NJEA  which  was  visiting  the  meeting  of 
the  Delegate  Assembly. 

Robert  J.  Ferrier  submitted  a  proposal 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
legislation  to  permit  terminal  pay  for  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  on  retirement  and 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  proper 
committee.  The  motion  was  seconded  and 
passed. 

Rkhard  Byham  reviewed  problems  re¬ 
garding  the  matter  of  grace  at  meals  in 
public  schools,  suggesting  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  be 
read  and  or  repeated  as  follows; 

“O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord 
"Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh: 

for  His  mercy  endureth  forever.” 

He  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Welfare  Committee  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  having  this  recommended  to 
boards  of  education  throughout  the  State. 
His  motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Executive  Secretary 


TEACHERS!  PRINCIPALS! 


A  FASCINATING  VISUAL  STUDY  OF 
FACTUAL  WONDERS  FOR  STUDENTS 
OF  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY.  SOCIAL 
STUDIES.  ENGLISH,  GENERAL  SCIENCE. 
Sp0€ial  Student  Performances 


WEDNESDAY  PM- 
THimSDAY  10:30  AM- 


-SHOW  IS  DYER  AY  4:10 
-SHOW  IS  OVER  AT  13:40 


LOWEU  THOMAS 

MOOVCnON 


An  Enter 
taining  am 
Rewarding 
Field  Trip 


Endorsed 
by  the 
World’s 
Foremost 
Educators 


COlOR  BY  TECHNICOLOR 
‘A  RARITY  FOR  THESE  TMES.  A  MO  VIE  THAT  ONE  CAN 
SHOW  TO  MS  WHOLE  FAMNY." 

at  the 

PILGRIM 
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MONTCLAIR  CENTER  | 

The  Only  Theatre  in  New  Jersey  That 
Can  or  Will  Ever  Show  Cinerama 


STUDY  (UlOE  FUINISNEO  ON  REQUEST. 
WRITE  FOR  THIS  IR  FACE  PRACTIUL  CLASS- 
ROOM  GUIDE  AS  A  TOOL  OF  INSTRUaiON 


CRAFTY  MEN  CONDEMN  STUDIES,  SIMPLE  MEN 
ADMIRE  THEM,  AND  WISE  MEN  USE  THEM  . . . 


Society  expects  educators  to  fit  Bacoti’s  description 
of  wise  men  (and  women).  The  Summer  School  is 
especially  designed  for  such  people,  i.e.,  for  mature, 
intelligent,  serious  students  who  have  imagination 
and  initiative.  All  courses  emphasize  searching  and 
rigorous  analysis  of  ideas  and  principles.  Classes  are 
small  —  the  average  enrollment  is  ten  fier  section. 

Wesleyan  maintains  the  Graduate  Summer  Schcx)l 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  and  administrators 
an  opportunity  to  extend  their  liberal  education 
through  increased  command  of  their  own  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 


Sir  Francis  Bacon 

Students  who  wish  to  complete  a  coherent  program 
for  thirty  hours  of  credit  may  become  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies  or 
for  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study.  Candidates 
and  non-candidates  are  equally  welcome. 

CLASSES  —  JULY  3  to  AUGUST  1 1 

To  receive  a  catalog  please  write: 

Professor  R.  Kent  Fielding 
Box  39,  Wesleyan  Station 
Middletown,  Connecticut 
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MEXICO 


Montclair-NEA-NJEA  Trip 
July  1  -25,  1961 

The  Route  .  .  . 


l»t  Day  . Fly  to  Mexico  City. 

2nd  to  4fh  Days  See  this  beautiful  city;  also 
floating  gardens  of  Xochi- 
milco;  bull  fight  optional. 
5th  •  6th  Days  Queretaro  and  San  Miguel  de 
Allende 

7th  •  10th  Days  Guanajuato  and  Guadalajara 
11th -12th  Days  Patzcuaro  and  Janitzio 
13th  Day  Morelia  and  San  Jose  Purua 

Spa 

14th  •  16th  Days  Taxco  and  Cuernavaca 

17th  Day . Air  trip  to  gorgeous  Acapulco 

18th  Day . Pyramids  of  Sun  and  Moon; 

Guadalupe  Shrine 

19th  -  20th  Days  By  air  to  Oaxaca;  Miztec  and 
Zapotec  ruins;  fiesta 

21st -23rd  Days  Puebla  and  Fortin  de  las 
Flores 

24th  Day  . Return  to  Mexico  City 

25th  Day  . Fly  back  to  New  York 


Paired  152  Florida  Teachers 


writte 

some 


See  ell  the  best  in  Mexico — 
much  more  than  listed 


(plus  y,  of  meals  and  3  points  credit  if  desired) 


REGISTER  NOW— QUOTA  LIMITED 


Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Third  Social  Studies  Conference 
To  Be  at  Montclair  S.C.  Mar.  24 

“A  Challenge  for  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies”  is  the  theme  for  the  third  annual 
Montclair  S.C.  social  studies  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  on  March  24.  A 
2:00  p.m.  reception,  a  textbook  and 
map  display,  and  a  demonstration 
lesson  will  precede  the  main  speaker 
at  4:00  p.m.  There  will  also  be  four 
seminars  discussing  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  instruction  of  social  studies 
subjects.  Dinner  reservations  should 
be  made  by  writing  to:  Social  Studies 
Conference,  Montclair  S.  C.,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.J. 


EARN  41/2%  INTEREST  FROM  MAR.  1st 
. . .  ON  DEPOSITS  MADE  BY  MAR.  15th 


Postage  Paid 
Both  Ways— 


INSURED  SAVINGS 
EARN 


itizens  Savings 


'Serving  Safely 


CITIZENS  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  COMPANY 
134  MAIN  STREET.  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 
PU«te  Op*D  Q  Individual  Q  Joiot*Survivor 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  in  the  Amount  ol  $  _ 

Check  or  Money  Order  encloaed. 
n  Send  Financial  Statement. 


photo  by  Jo  Trutnor 

MAKING  A  ''BREAKTHROUGH"  to  full  professional  membership  in  oil  four  professionol  orgoni* 
zations — locol,  county,  state,  and  nationol — has  been  the  mojor  effort  for  building  represonto- 
tives  this  year.  Plonning  and  ideo-swapping  sessions  of  teacher-leoders  hove  been  common 
in  various  N.J.  counties.  Typical  wos  one  held  at  Jersey  City  S.C.  on  Jonuory  11.  This  discussion 
for  Hudson  County  building  representatives  had  Mrs.  Ruth  Jocobs  of  Jersey  City  os  choirmon. 
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City.  Zone  State 

ASSETS  OVER  16  MILLION  DOLLARS 


EUROPE 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

T  ITS  BEST 
A  DECADE 

FOR  VAIUE  —  ^  W V  o 
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TRAVEL  AT  ITS  BEST 
FOR  OVER  A  DECADE 
-  UNtOUE  FOR  VALUE  — 


An  organitation  set  up  solely  to  care  for  the  special  PcedS 
of  the  inteiligeiit  traveller*  we  briiio  yov  the  magic  of 
the  ambieotal  way  of  learning.  baseP  on  the  realixatlon 
that  years  of  book  study  cannot  compare  with  a  flash  of 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  battle  of  106d.  as 
it  comes  to  you.  looking  down  a  gentle  green  slope  near 
Hastings-of  the  ineffable  glory  of  Hellenic  art.  as  you 
stand  on  the  Acropolis. 

The  tours  we  offer,  created  by  people  who  have  made  this 
their  lifetime  endeavor,  will  help  you  to  get  a  hundred 
times  more  out  of  each  day  and  each  dollar  you  invest  In 
your  summer  abroad-to  enrich  your  thinking  and  feeling, 
to  return  a  better  teacher  and  a  happier  being.  EKh  Is  a 
carefully  plmtned  sequence  of  meaningful  and  enjoyable 
eiperiences— each  different  from  all  others— a  glaring 
reward  to  you  for  the  hard  work  you  do  through  the  long 
winter  months.  t 

•1 

Earn  academic  credit  In  Art.  Education.  Geography.  His* 
tory.  Home  Economics.  Humanities.  Languages,  literature. 
Music.  Sociology— or  enroll  as  an  auditor.  Visit  two  or 
three  countries  only- take  a  course  at  one  of  Europe's 
famous  universities— or  roam  the  Continent  from  Lisbon 
to  Moscow,  from  the  Fiords  to  the  Bosphorus,  exploring 
ancient  walled  towns  and  great  capitals,  relaxing  on  sea¬ 
shores  and  in  the  Alps.  Go  for  4  weeks,  d  or  9.  Go  by 
ship,  or  fly  by  jet. 

Enjoy  the  company  of  likeminded  people  in  a  congenial 
group  led  by  an  educator  of  experience,  ability.  Travel  In 
comfort,  stay  In  fine  hotels,  delight  In  (he  delicacies  of 
regional  cuisines.  Meet  teachers,  make  new  friends  In 
many  lands,  talk  with  interesting  nationals,  see  playsi 
hear  concerts,  operas.  Plan  on  doing  this  next  summer. 
Write  NOW  for  information. 

STtJ  i)y  ABCCAD 

250  WEST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y. 


Featuring  tlje  aiiml-oml  apptvucb  to  lamiing  .  .  . 

•  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  SERIES 

by  Claude  L.  Bourcier  and  M.  Raymond 
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BONJOUR  (1959) 
VENEZ  VOIR  (1960) 


JES  SAIS  LIRE  (1960) 
JE  US  AVEC  JOIE  (1960) 


Children  really  delight  in  this  fine  series, 
which  was  designed  to  meet  the  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Based  on  the  aural- 
oral  approach  to  learning,  all  four  of  these 
text-workbooks  allow  freedom  of  direction 
according  to  the  teacher’s  own  personal 
initiative  and  the  children’s  spontaneous  in¬ 
terest.  Please  note  that  tapes  and  records 
for  this  series  are  now  in  preparation. 


New  Jersey  Representatives;  Frank  Cronin,  80  Montross  Avenue,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Thomas  F.  McCarthy,  324  Roncocos  Blvd.,  R.D.i£2,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

E.  Clarke  Fontaine.  40  Meadowbrook  Road,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

ALLYN  and  BACON,  I  nC.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
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handwriting  system 

^  OTHER  SYSTEM  jjW 


FRENCH  TRAINS 

DO  MORE  THAN  '‘GET  YOU  THERE 


NEA  President  to  Address 
ECEA  Legislative  Dinner 

Clarice  Kline,  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  will 
be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  an-  ^ 

nual  Legislative 
Dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Essex 
County  Education 
Association.  The 
dinner  will  be  held  | 

at  the  Essex  House  cm 

in  Newark,  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  13. 

Featured  on  the  program  will  be  j 
the  presentation  to  a  lay  citizen  of  ^ 
the  ECEA  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to 
Education. 

Mrs.  Florence  Phraner,  president 
of  ECEA,  is  general  chairman  of 
the  dinner.  Working  with  her  are 
Mrs.  Rose  Kosches,  publicity,  Caro¬ 
lyn  Cassini,  reservations,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Price,  ECEA  award,  and  Dr. 
Harry  Jellinek,  entertainment. 


NOBLE'S 

Better  Handwriting 
for  Everyone 


Clark*  KHn* 


NOBLE 
&  NOBLE 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
67  Irving  Place 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Teacher's  Manual 


Noble's  HANDWRITING  MADE  EASY  . $2.50 

A  teacher  completing  this  course  may  apply  for  a 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  handwriting  to  Noble 
and  Neble,  Publishers,  Inc. 

HANDWRITING  DEMONS  . 15c 

By  Prof.  T.  ERNEST  NEWLAND 

ALPHABET  WALL  CHARTS,  TEACHERS’  MAN 
UALS  and  many  other  correlated  handwriting  aids 
and  Teacher  Helps  available. 

NEW  ANGEL  STAMPS  $2.50  SET 

The  modern  way  to  tturk  pupils’  papers  wirh  rubber 
stamps. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  giving  prices  and 
further  information  sent  upon  request 
to  School  Principals. 


Fellowships  Given  Supervisors 
Of  Mentally  Retarded  Classes 

The  N.J.  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  available  several  gradu¬ 
ate  fellowships  in  the  supervision  of 
educational  programs  for  mentally 
retarded  children.  These  fellowships 
arc  to  be  used  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  with  a  graduate  program  for 
the  preparation  of  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  education  of  mentally 
retarded  children. 


tK©  relaxing,  comlortaDreoccwnmo^flon*  w 
smooth-riding  French  trains  make  it  eosy  for  you 

•  to  revel  in  the  sweeping  scenic  beauty  of  the 
countryside  •  enjoy  the  informality  of  chatting  with 
your  compartment  neighbors  in  French  or  English 

•  relish  the  world-renowned  food  served  en  route. 

For  your  greatest  convenience  use  EURAIIPASS— a  sirtgle 
tkket  good  for  one.  two  or  three  months  of  unlimited  rail¬ 
road  travel  in  France  and  12  other  European  countries. 


Music  Teachers  To  Prepare 
At  Westminster  Choir  College 

In  four  years.  New  Jersey  will  have 
another  profitable  source  of  music 
teachers.  Westminster  Choir  College 
in  Princeton  has  been  given  approval 
for  a  new  curriculum  to  prepare 
music  teachers. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
cently  told  the  college  that  it  may 
award  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  Education. 

The  Westminster  program  will  put 
particular  emphasis  on  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  choral  work.  Students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate  in  one  of  the 
several  well-known  Westminster  per¬ 
forming  groups,  which  have  been 
famous  for  their  national  and  inter¬ 
national  concert  tours  and  ap¬ 
pearances  with  many  of  the  nation’s 
leading  symphony  orchestras. 


323  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  1231  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
FRENCH  NATIONAL  RAILROADS,  610  FIFTH  AVL,  N.  Y.  Dept.  NJ-2 


Please  send  me: 

□  Illustrated  booklet 
■FRANCE” 

□  Information  on 
"EURAILPASS" 
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LANGUAGE  for  Daily  Use 

FOURTH  EDITION 

hy  Dawson,  Zollinger,  Miller,  Foley,  and  Connell 

•  •  •  carefully  guided 

growth  In  all  basic  skills 


SUCCESS  in  SPELLING 

REVISED  EDITION 

hy  Richard  Madden  and  Thorsten  Carlson 

•  •  •  strong  word-study 

program  —  phonetic  and  visual 


-iPIkPERSf 


Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK .  TARRYTOWN 


★  ★★★★★  TEACHERS  QUALIFY  ★★★★★★ 

SAVE ”1“ ‘30  £’100  ^ 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

NOW  OVER  700,000  POLICYHOLDERS  ^ 

Founded  in  1936,  GEICO  is  now  one  ol  the  largest  auto  insurers  in  America  because 
GEtCO  offers  .  . .  quick  and  fair  claims  settlement .  .  .  equal  protection  at  lower  cost  -k 
. . .  proven  reliability  and  experience.  97%  of  GEICO’s  policyholders  renew  their 
expiring  policies  every  year.  ir 

Here  is  How  GEICO  Can  Offer  You  Such  Bie  Savings  -k 

GEICO  provides  the  krihest  quality  insurance  protection  "direct-to-the-policyholder" 
to  effectively  eliminate  a  large  percentage  ol  the  premium  costs  usually  required  lor  'W 
agents'  commissions.  Also.  GEICO  insures  only  drivers  in  "preferred  risk  occupational 
groups— that  is,  careful  drivers  who  are  entitled  to  preferred  rates. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


GEICO  SAVINGS 
You  save  30%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Collision  and  Comprehensive  cover¬ 
ages  in  all  states. 

You  save  2S%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Liability  coverages  in  most  states 
(exceptions:  22Vh%  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Jersey-15%  in  New  York). 

GEICO  is  licensed  in  all  states  (except 
Massachusetts)  and  offers  Its  insurance 
services  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  respective  State  Insurance 
Departments. 

Compact  Cars:  GEICO  rates  are  reduced 
an  additional  10%  in  most  states. 

Mere-Than-One-Car:  GEICO  rates  are  re¬ 
duced  an  additional  25%  in  most  in¬ 
stances. 

In  Texas,  where  rates  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Insurance  must  be 


charged,  dividends  of  20%  on  Liability 
and  30%  on  other  coverages  are  being 
paid  on  currently  expiring  policies. 

Here  Is  the  Protection  You  Get- You  get 
exactly  the  same  Standard  Family 
Policy  used  by  most  other  leading 
companies,  and  you  are  fully  protected 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Your  GEICO  policy  can 
comply  with  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Laws  of  all  states,  including  the 
compulsory  insurance  requirements  of 
New  York  and  North  Carolina. 

GEICO  is  rated  A-l- (Excellent) by  Best’s 
Insurance  Reports. 

Country-Wide  Personal  Claim  Sorvice— 
More  than  900  claim  representatives 
stand  ready  to  serve  you  liay  and  night 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Settlements  are  prompt 
and  courteous. 

You  May  Pay  In  Installments 


Government  Employees 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  Componir  not  affiliated  wifA  V.S.  Gorernmcnt 
Home  Office  —  Washington  5,  D.C. 


YOU  NOW 
SPEND  ON 


AUTO  'gr 
INSURANCE 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 


Mutt  be  ever  oga  21 
end  under  (5 
. . 117  • 


Name . . . . . 117 

Residence  Address  . . . . 

City . Zone . .  County . State . . 

Age . .  □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  Female 

Occupation  . . . . 

Location  of  car  (if  different  from  residence  address) _ 

Is  car  principally  kept  on  farm  or  ranch?  □  Yes  □  No 

Yr.  Make  Model  (DIx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New 

_  Mo.  Yr.  □  Used 

Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? . One  way  distance  is . miles. 

Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from  work) 
□  Yes  GNo 

Additional  male  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 
I  Age  i  Relation  I  Married  or  Single  I  %  of  Use  1 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Vermont  Ave.  A  K  SI..  N.W.,  Washington  5.  D.C 


SEE  A 
PROGRAM 

PRESENTED  WITH 

SENSE  - 

NOT  NONSENSE 


for  Grades  2  through  6 


NEW 

BUILDING 

BETTER  ENGLISH 

PROGRAM 


From  the  teachers’  wants  and  pupils’  needs  has  come  an  entirely  new 
English  program  which  teaches  basic  skills  solidly,  specifically,  and  con¬ 
tinuously.  Each  lesson  is  organized  to  motivate,  teach,  and  review.  In 
logical  sequence— consistent  with  the  pupils’  abilities  and  understanding— 
the  texts  provide  a  strong,  practical  program  of  grammar  and  usage  and 
thorough  training  in  writing,  reading,  speaking,  and  listening.  Skills,  once 
presented,  are  individually  tested  and  reviewed,  then  maintained  and 
reapplied  throughout  the  program.  Challenging  sections  of  enrichment 
activities  are  included  for  advanced  students  or  for  those  not  needing 
review.  The  Teacher’s  Edition  for  each  text  is  complete,  compact,  and 
easy-to-use.  Its  unicjue  format  eliminates  the  use  of  several  books,  or 
turning  back  and  forth  within  one  book. 

ROW,  PETERSON  and  COMPANY 

Evanston,  Illinois  •  Elmsford,  New  York 


“  Your  Savings  Help  Fellow  Teachers . . . .  ” 

You  con  earn  exfro  interest  trom  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 

Address  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  CO. 

EAST  RERGEN 

MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COS. 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 

Clurmcu  S.  Sluter 

Corl  8.  Strong 

Horold  D.  Shannon 

Horold  W.  Strauss 

Sunior  High  School 

401  Oouglos  St. 

S07  Brood  Street 

815  Kensington  Ave. 

Atlontic  City 

Englewood 

Atbury  Pork 

Plainfield 

AT  4-7081 

to  8-2310 

PR  S-8630 

PL  4-5495 

lAYONNE 

ESSEX  CO. 

MORRIS  CO. 

TEANECK 

Jotoph  P.  HoUon 

Richord  Cohill 

Jomet  A.  Allen 

Ffonk  Folk 

D.  P.  Sweoney  H.  S. 

1SS  Brood  St. 

6  Court  St. 

Teoneck  High  School 

Boyonne 

Bloomfield 

Morristown 

FE  9-2121 

PI  3-90S8 

JE  9-1717 

TE  7-2482 

BURLINGTON  CO. 

GARFIELD— SO.  RERGEN 

NEWARK 

TRENTON 

Milton  Harshborger 

Roger  P.  Sullivon 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 

Springtide  School 

Mark  Twain  Sch.  No.  3 

220  Lincoln  Place 

John  Rosenthal 

Burlington 

Garfield 

Ireington  IT 

424  Greenwoy  Ave. 

DU  6-2307 

PR  7-1706 

ES  S-9182 

Trenton 

OW  S-8732 

CAMDEN 

HOROKEN 

NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  CO. 

E.  A.  Smith 

Dominick  A.  Foleo 

Morris  Wilner 

UNION  CO. 

107  N.  6th  St. 

Demorett  High  School 

Grommor  School 

G.  G.  Gundmunton 

Comden 

Hoboken 

Perth  Amboy 

16  Lincoln  Ave.  East 

WO  4-5084 

HO  3-1966 

VA  6-3360 

Roselle  Pork 

CAPE  MAY  <0. 

Morion  T.  Hewitt 
c/o  Co.  Supt.  of  Sch. 
(.  M.  Courthouse 
CA  S-A381 
CENTRAL  RERGEN 
Thereto  Von  Welering 
202  Bogort  Rd. 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

Dl  3-7780 
CUMIERLAND  CO. 

Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doerr 
18  Columbio  Ave. 
Vinelond 
OX  2-78i9 


HUDSON  CO. 

Wm.  A.  Miller 
180  Columbio  Ave. 
Jersey  City 
01  9-8824 

HUNTERDON  CO. 

Eroncis  X.  Strohober 
Hunterdon  Control  H.  S. 
Flemington,  N.  J. 
MERCER  CO. 

Michoel  Angelotti 
lowrence  Jr.  H.  S. 
Trenton 
EX  6-7S1i 


PASSAIC  CO. 

Jomes  0.  Gollogher 
Room  301 
64  Homilton  St. 

Poterson 
SH  2-46SS 
SALEM  CO. 

Mrs.  Morgoret  R.  Hoines 
129  H.  Street 
Corney's  Point,  N.  J. 

SOMERSET  CO. 

J.  Horold  Ten  Eyk 
24  E.  Spring  St. 
Somerville 
RA  S-61S3 


CH  S-017S 
WARREN  CO. 

Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.D.  Hockettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
1S7  Stuyvesont  Ave. 
Arlington 
WE  3-2480 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Oronge  H.  S. 
West  Oronge 
OR  4-24S4 


Charles  Keller 


Social  Studies  Council 
To  Meet  on  March  22 

“A  Breakthrough  in  the  Social 
Studies”  is  the  theme  for  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  sessions  planned 
by  the  N.  J.  Council  for  the  Serial 
Studies  at  Millburn  H.S.  on  March  22. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Keller,  director  of 
the  John  Hay  Fellows  Program,  will 
be  the  keynote 
I  speaker.  To  dis- 
I  cuss  his  recent  pro- 
I  posals  for  revising 
!  social  studies  offer- 
I  ings  from  kinder- 
j  garten  through  col- 
I  lege  will  be:  Dr. 

Richard  Challener, 

I  professor  of  history, 

Princeton  Univer- 

!  sity;  Dr.  Henry  Winkler,  chairman  of 
j  the  history  department,  Rutgers  Uni- 
1  versity;  Dr.  Francis  Oldham,  super- 
j  intendent,  Watchung  Hills  Reg.  H.S.; 

I  and  Dr.  H.  Lee  Ellis,  chairman  of 
I  the  social  science  department.  Pater- 
!  son  S.C. 

Following  dinner,  other  possibili- 
j  ties  inherent  in  the  Keller  program 
'  will  be  presented  by  David  Wicks,  j 
history  teacher,  Lawrenceville  School;  1 
Jack  MacDonough,  chairman  of  the  ^ 
social  studies  department,  Columbia 
H.S.,  South  Orange-Maplewood;  Mel¬ 
vin  Shuttlesworth,  principal,  C.  J. 
Scott  H.S.,  East  Orange;  and  Loren 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  social  studies 
department,  Millburn  H.S. 

Walter  Kops,  professor  of  history, 
Montclair  S.C.,  is  president  of  the 
;  Council,  while  Dr.  David  E.  Wein- 
,  gast,  principal,  Weequahic  H.S., 
Newark,  is  program  chairman. 

Bergen-Passaic  Home  Economists 
Meet  in  Ridgewood,  April  15 

Samuel  Witchcll,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  social  studies  at  Glassboro 
S.C.,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  when 
the  Bergen-Passaic  section  of  the 
N.  J.  Home  Economics  Association 
has  its  Family  Living  Workshop  on 
April  15. 

I  This  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Jr.  H.S.,  N.  Van 
Dien  Ave.,  RidgewLxid  from  10:00 
a.m.  to  3:(X)  p.m. 

The  program  will  also  include  a 
panel  discussion,  a  question  and  an- 
I  swer  period,  and  a  luncheon. 
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^/P  Supplementary  Reader*^ 
lielp  them  develop  reading 
'ikllls  as  they  explore  the  whole, 
wide  world  . . .  from  the  life  of 
the  popular  Buttons  family 
to  the  exciting  exploits  of 
Cowboy  Sam  and  Dan  Frontier. 
These  high  interest  readers 
support  your  basic  program,  help 
you  achieve  Important  objectives. 
Over  too  titles,  for 
grades  1 'through  8,  comprise  a. 


ay  for  cata 


1900  N.  NarragaMVAve.,  Chicago  10,  llllnoi 


Publishing  Ofvision  of  Beckla]^0rdj{ 


Seton  Hall  U.  Plans  Study 
For  Rehabilitation  Counselors 

Seton  Hall  University  announces  a 
new  graduate  program  for  training 
rehabilitation  counselors.  These  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  assist  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally  disabled 
persons  to  overcome  the  limiting  ef¬ 
fects  of  their  handicaps.  Many  op¬ 
portunities  exist  in  the  field  in  state 
rehabilitation  agencies,  sheltered 
workshops,  community  organizations, 
and  research  centers  in  New  Jersey 
and  most  other  sections  of  the  U.S. 

The  Seton  Hall  program  requires 
two  years  of  full-time  study  leading 
to  an  M.A.  in  Education  with  spe¬ 
cialization  in  rehabilitation  counsel¬ 
ing.  The  program  provides  both 
academic  training,  field  work  experi-  I 
ence,  and  seminars  with  consultants  ' 
and  practitioners  in  the  field.  | 

Traineeships  to  the  amount  of  , 
$1,800  for  the  first  year  and  $2,000 
for  the  second  year  are  available.  | 
Students  should  have  a  B.A.  with  a  j 
major  or  minor  in  psychology,  social  j 
work,  nursing,  or  education.  Those  i 
interested  should  write  to  Anthony  ' 
B.  Suraci,  Seton  Hall  University,  | 
South  Orange,  N.J, 


Your  Represenfative:  Herman  H.  Schnepel,  Jr. 


How  big  is  the  world? 


L  E  A  R  N  I  N  (; 
TO  I  S  E 
ARITHMETIC 

A  Complete 
.Arithmetic  Program 
for  Grades  1-8 

CfUndcrson.  Hollister.  Randall. 
Urbanrek,  Wren.  Wrighlstone 


hut  it's  a  lot  more  fun  when  he  knows  how  to  weigh  and  measure 
the  big  ones.  I  And.  <»f  course,  the  first  thing  any  good  angler  must 
kn«)W  is  how  to  add!) 

Heath’s  Learninf'  to  I'se  Arithmetic  makes  a  hit  even  among  the 
strictly  man-of-action  set.  Numbers  are  easy  when  they  appear  b»ok- 
ing  like  partners-in-enterprise.  That  is  the  way  l.earninf'  to  Vse 
Arithmetic  presents  them.  .Never  have  youngsters  made  surer  progress 
than  with  these  bo<»ks.  And  never  have  teachers  enjoyed  more  imag¬ 
inative  teaching  aids. 
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D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

47.S  South  Dean  Street.  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Repre>ientatives:  Harold  H.  Filing.  Rolierl  Felker,  Joseph  C.  Bradley,  Robert  J.  Ross 


p«««  at* 


This  is  your  coupon  service.  The  materials  offered  in  it  bring  to  you  new  teaching 
aids,  helps  and  ideas.  Please  check  this  column  and  send  for  the  items  you  can  use 
right  now.  No  orders  from  children,  please. 


125.  Catalogue  details  over  400  science 
kits,  instruments,  toys,  game  books,  rec¬ 
ords,  for  pre-school  through  high  school 
age.  Materials  listed  represent  a  wide 
range  of  science  subjects,  from  astronomy 
to  mathematics,  from  nature  study  to 
weather  study.  36  pages.  Illustrated. 
(Science  Materials  Center) 

127.  Poison  Ivy  Posters  for  classroom  dis¬ 
play — 11"  X  14"  in  color  illustrating  and 
describing  poison  ivy,  oak  and  sumac. 
Also  miniatures  for  distribution  to  pupils. 
Indicate  quantity  desired.  (Ivy-Dry  Corp.) 

128.  Information  on  a  teacher's  17-day 
all-expense  tour  of  Alaska,  including 
sightseeing  in  Fairbanks,  Anchorage, 
Nome,  Unalaklett,  Mt.  McKinley  Park 
and  visits  to  native,  mission  schools  and 
the  University  of  Alaska.  (Alaska  Airlines) 

129.  Science  Film  Catalogue  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  titles.  (Moody  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Science) 

131.  Brochure  with  itinerary  of  European 
tours  especially  planned  for  teachers. 
(Travel  &  Cultural  Exchange) 

139.  Catalogue  of  the  Graduate  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.  The  curriculum  in¬ 
cludes  courses  in  art.  astronomy,  biology, 
chemistry,  economics,  geology,  psychology. 
(Wesleyan  University) 


CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Co‘€d  Camp  in  Poconos  has  opening  for  ex* 
perienced  group  leaders  and  specialty  counsel¬ 
lors.  Crafts,  athletics,  golf,  dramatics,  tennis. 
Top  salaries  depending  on  experience  and  ability 
to  teach.  Send  complete  details — CAMP  ECHO 
LARK,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EUROPE 

We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  &  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip — for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be 
herded  around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget 
priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia,  Box  $  Pasadena,  California 


-  FAMOUS  TCE  - 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

FOR  TEACHERS  •  SUMMER  1961 
58  Days  in  Europe  . $735 

11  countries  ...  all  inclusive* 
*Transatlantic  transportation  available 

Travel  &  Cultural  ExchsuRe.  550  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  36 


141.  ‘‘Sailcraft"  is  a  catalogue  of  sailing 
boats,  built  for  racing  and  knocking  about. 
Most  models  are  offered  in  kit  form  or 
semi-finished.  (R.  Hamann  and  Sons) 

142.  Teacher's  manual  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  yet  concise  procedures  for  teaching 
and  testing  the  100  addition  facts,  the  100 
subtraction  facts,  the  100  multiplication 
facts  and  the  90  division  facts.  20  pages. 
(John  D.  Caddy) 

4.  Literature  with  information  about  the 
Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plans  for 
schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason  Can¬ 
dies,  Inc.) 

10.  Travel  at  Its  Best  Booklet  describes 
27  specialized  tours  for  teachers,  with 
academic  credit  (in  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Around  the  World),  offered  for  the 
11th  consecutive  summer.  (Study  Abroad, 
Inc.) 

22.  ‘'Good  Books  for  Children”  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  supplementary  books  for  use  in 
the  elementary  grades.  The  books  are 
classified  as  to  subject  and  show  the  read¬ 
ing  and  interest  levels  of  each  book. 

( Bcnefic  Press) 

36.  Alphabet  Seat  Charts  and  Handwrit¬ 
ing  Record,  a  four-page  chart-booklet  in¬ 
cluding  cursive  and  manuscript  alphabet 
charts  and  record  for  checking  pupil's 
progress.  (Noble  &  Noble) 

44.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  comer  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  1961. 
(Europe  Summer  Tours) 

46.  Science  Equipment  Catalogue  for  pri¬ 
mary,  elementary  and  secondary  schools — 
complete,  portable,  self-contained  science 
kits,  laboratory  tables,  chemicals,  audio¬ 
visual  equipment,  microscopes,  science 
supplies  and  other  aids.  (Science  Kit,  Inc.) 


67.  Bulletin  and  Application  Information 
for  University  of  Hawaii  tour.  Well  illus¬ 
trated  and  in  color.  Shows  summer  ses¬ 
sions  and  22  social  and  sightseeing 
activities.  (University  Study  Tours) 

71.  Bulletin  and  Application  Information 
for  University  of  Mexico  tour.  Well  illus¬ 
trated  and  in  color.  Shows  summer  ses¬ 
sions  plans  and  14  social  and  sightseeing 
activities.  (University  Study  Tours) 

94.  Folder  outlines  courses  offered  in  Sum¬ 
mer  School  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Ac¬ 
credited  program  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  (Juan  B.  Rael) 

108.  Brochure  describing  plan  for  tickets 
for  unlimited  rail  travel  throughout  13 
western  European  countries.  Well  illus¬ 
trated.  including  a  map  of  Europe.  (Eurail- 
pass) 

110.  France,  a  16-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illus¬ 
trations  by  well-known  French  artists,  as 
well  as  beautiful  photographs,  contains 
much  helpful  information  on  what  to  see 
and  look  for  in  various  regions  of  France. 
Included  will  be  information  on  Eurail- 
pass.  the  one  ticket  that  is  good  for  one, 
two  or  three  months  of  unlimited  railroad 
travel  in  13  European  countries.  (French 
National  Railroads) 

117.  1961  Summer  Ses.sions  Bulletin  gives 
details  of  all  courses  offered,  as  well  as 
extracurricular  activities.  (University  of 
Minnesota — Duluth) 

120.  “An  Education  in  Mutual  Funds,” 
Three  descriptive  brochures  explaining  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  of  investing 
in  mutual  funds.  Over  two  million  invest¬ 
ors  throughout  the  U.S. 

a.  “How  to  Put  Your  Money  to  Work 
...  In  Mutual  Funds.” 

b.  “15  Reasons  for  Owning  Mutual 
Funds"  answers  many  of  the  questions  you 
may  have  about  sound  investment  princi¬ 
ples. 

c.  "The  Modern  Way  to  Invest"  an 
excellent  guide  to  educate  and  inform  you 
of  the  workings  of  mutual  fund  manage¬ 
ment.  costs,  objectives,  selection,  risk,  etc. 
(Grunberg  &  Co.) 

79.  Catalogue  of  student  helps  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  examinations.  In¬ 
cludes  reviews  and  official  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  with  removable  answer 
keys.  (YES  Books) 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  F,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Available  in 
School  Year  of 
1960-61  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4^  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

name  . 

subject . grade  . 

school  name  . 

school  street  address  . 

city  .  zone  .  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  .  boys . girls . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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The  School  Nurse  (cont.) 

hemp.  371  as  psychokv 

gists,  social  workers,  or  counselors? 

it  is  generally  accepted  that  she 
works  with  an  established  mind-body 
relationship.  Basic  in  her  thinking 
is  the  fact  that  no  real  separation  can 
be  made.  The  school  nurse  must 
fully  comprehend  the  purposes  of 
health  as  they  relate  to  education. 

The  school  nurse  has  had  certain 
basic  preparation.  She  has  seen  indi¬ 
viduals  in  poor  health — both  mental 
and  physical — and  has  had  concom-  ' 
itant  training  which  has  enabled  her 
to  produce  both  theoretical  and  func¬ 
tional  insight. 

By  virtue  of  her  experience,  prep¬ 
aration,  and  professional  ideals,  she  | 
is  dedicated  to  recognizing  the  dignity  ■ 
of  individuals  and  assisting  them  to  ! 
realize  their  health  potential.  In  j 
schiwl.  the  academic  potential  of  j 
individuals  is  dependent  to  a  large  | 
degree  on  this  factor.  Moreover,  the  j 
full-scale  health  service  program  de¬ 
signed  to  fulfill  student  needs  has 
broadened  and  improved  over  the 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  25  years  ago  arc  i>nly 
segments  of  today's  programs.  Pro¬ 
grams  emphasizing  prevention  of  dis- 
I  case  and  illness  have  superseded  | 

,  treatment  and  care  in  the  schiwls. 
Public  schiHil  nurses  no  longer  do 
daily  follow-up  treatments  on  request 
from  parents  and  physicians  as  they 
once  did,  and  no  longer  is  pediculosis  ; 
(hair  lice)  treated  in  the  schtwls.  Al-  | 
though  some  vestiges  of  earlier  func¬ 
tions  persist,  such  as  attendance  | 
work,  this  kind  of  duty  is  never  pre-  , 
scribed  by  authorities  on  school  nurs-  j 

ing.  I 

Contribution  to  Program 

■  What  can  the  schexd  personnel  i 
reasonably  expect  a  school  nurse  to 
contribute  to  the  school  health  pro-  j 
gram?  According  to  the  American  ' 
Nurses  Association.  School  Nurses 
Branch,  functions  of  each  nurse  will 
depend  on  such  factors  as  local 
schcK)l  policy,  the  school  nurse's  par¬ 
ticular  preparation  and  experience, 
pupil  load,  and  pupil  needs,  as  well 
as  adequacy  of  staff  personnel  for 
other  supportive  functions  that  are 
I  necessary  for  implementation  of  the 
program. 

Further,  the  American  Nurse's  As¬ 
sociation  recommends  that  the  school 
nurse  have  the  conr.  p.  393 


g^GGESTlOM^ 

we  hope  prove  helpful 


RliMtKm,  BoricL  dPtuWjLmfinii 

Easy  how-to  by  Rosalyn  D.  Wallace 
in  Virginia  Journal  of  Education 
to  establish  or  augment  your  own  rhythm  band 


Drum— rather  big,  clean, 
empty  drum  ( had  from 
garage).  Top  i.s  piece  of 
old  inner  tube  secured 
with  baling  wire. 

Drum— muslin  laced  over 
ends  of  coffee  can.  Shel- 
lack  muslin  ends  3  times. 

Tom-Tom  —  tympani 
drum  head,  softened  in 
water  and  laced  with 
twine  over  the  ends  of 
coffee  can.  Let  dry,  then 
shellack  lacings. 


Clothespin  Whackers— 2 
bottle  caps,  one  flattened, 
one  regular,  tacked  to 
clothes  pin. 

Toothpowder  Shaker- 

red  painted  toothpowder 
can,  filled  with  drira  com. 

Maracas— 2  old  light  bulbs 
covered  with  thin  strips 
of  paper  towel.  Paste  on 
5  layers;  allow  to  dry. 
Then  break  bulbs  by  hit¬ 
ting  on  cement.  Broken 
glass  makes  rattle. 


Tambourine— drum  head 
held  in  embroidery  hoops. 
6  bottle  caps,  flattened 
and  attached  to  rim  by  3 
tacks. 

Cymbals— tops  of  2  coffee 
cans.  Hammer  edges  flat. 
Bolt  on  sp<w>ls  for  handles. 

Plate  Shaker— 2  paper 
plates  laced  together  with 
dried  corn  in  between. 

t^up  Shaker— paper  cup 
with  dried  com  in  it. 

Cappo— bottle  caps  with 
holes  punched,  stning  on 
a  wire  hanger.  Twist  wire 
together;  caps  move  easily 
back  and  forth. 

Bells— 3  bells  sewed  on 
circlet  of  ribbon. 


Jingle  Stieks— 2  dowels 
12  "  long.  2  flattened  bot¬ 
tle  caps  tacked  on  end  of 
each. 

Rhythm  Sticks- 2  dowels 
12  "  long,  painted  red. 

Sand  Blocks— 2  bltK'ks  of 
wood  3Xx3xSi''.  Sandpaper 
thumbtacked  along  the 
thin  edge. 

Wood  Blocks— 2  blocks 
of  wood  3)lx3xS'’ 

Picket  Fenee— flat  board 
with  8  clothespins  nailed 
on  upside  down.  Dowel 
used  tojpby  up  and  down 
"fence." 

Triangles— 6"  nail,  hung 
from  string.  3"’  nail  used 
as  striker.  Other  triangle 
made  of  bent  metal  piece. 


Tastes  so  (jotnl!  (’osts  so  little! 


The  ideal  treat  for  busy 
people  is  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum; 
The  delicious  lively  flavor  gives  you 
a  little  lift.  The  good,  satisfying 
chewing  relieves  tension. 


UuJ  by  pfrmhsiort 
Cinn  and  Company. 


"THE  6  WONDERFUL 
RECORDS  OF  FACTS" 

0  I960  John  D.  Codefy 

•  quBl'ty  13  1/3  l.f.  vnylitt  rtegrtfs 
totinf  fkt  3M  b«si«  ArithiMtic  fccfi  4,  4Vts 
and  3  Mcandi  afart! 

•  ChaUtnftt  ta  clinch  tht  mtmariiatian  af 

tht  facts,  by  adaftinf  last  tima-cansaminf  mathads 
af  arrivinf  at  thair  answars! 

•  Quickast,  aasiast,  sarast  mathad  af  findinf  chil- 
dran  s  fact  ^rablams! 

a  Dasi^nad  ta  maat  raqairamants  af  Titia  III  af 
N.D.E.A.  af  HSI! 

a  30  day  trial  a^n  ra^aast,  ta  administratars^ 
sa^rvisars— cansaltantf.  Just  ratarn  racards  if  nat 
satisfiadf 

a  Sand  far  FREE  TEACHER  S  MANUALi 

axclusivaly  f  ont  JOHN  D.  CADDY 
P.O.  Bok  251,  Canoga  Park,  Calif. 


!siintm£A,  SeMtojt 


CO*"****'*  A'*' 

Hoe*" 

,«t*t  ,'1; 


Unioersity  of  Minnesota.  Duluth 


MARCH,  1961 
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TEACHING  POSITIONS 
FOR  SEPTEMBER  1961 

BRIDGEWATER  TOWNSHIP 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 

The  Bridgewater  School  District  com¬ 
prising  Bridgewater  Township  and  Rari* 
tan  Borough  is  expanding  at  the  rate 
of  500  students  per  year.  This  growth 
plus  normal  turnover  creates  teaching 
positions  each  year  for  40-50  teachers 
in  all  grade  levels  from  Kindergarten 
through  High  School. 

Bridgewater  Township  is  located  35 
miles  west  of  New  York  City  in  the 
beautiful  suburban  countryside  of  Som¬ 
erset  County,  New  Jersey  where  much 
of  the  nation's  industrial  research  is 
located.  The  citizens  of  Bridgewater  and 
Raritan  are  known  for  their  sincere 
interest  in  education  and  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  support  a  sound  educational 
program. 

Qualified  applicants  interested  in 
better  teaching,  a  professional  environ¬ 
ment,  and  an  improved  salary  schedule 
are  urged  to  write  for  an  application 
blank  and  brochure  to: 

HARMON  V.  WADE,  Superintendent 
Bridgewater  Township  Public  Schools 
612  First  Avenue 
Roriton,  New  Jersey 


EXPERIENCED  SCHOOL  SALESMAN 

to  carry  side  line  of  work  books  and 
review  books  for  schools  on  commission 
basis.  Send  resume,  list  of  lines  now 
representing,  and  sales  experience  to: 
YES  Books,  Dept.  SR,  6  Railroad  Way, 
Larchmont,  New  York 


NEW  BOOKS 

Audio-Visual  Techniques  in  Teaching  Foreign 
Languages:  by  Theodore  Huebener:  New 
York  University  Press,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  $3.25. 

In  the  I6U  pages  of  this  book,  the  subject 
is  covered  in  a  concise  yet  comprehensive 
manner.  From  the  historical  background, 
based  on  the  contributions  of  Comenius 
in  the  1 7th  Century,  to  an  excellent  bib¬ 
liography  and  extensive  lists  of  aids,  this 
book  should  prove  interesting  and  valuable 
to  all  educators.  Many  practical  and  con¬ 
crete  examples  are  given  for  the  use  of 
various  materials  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Also  brief  instructions  are  given 
for  using  various  types  of  projectors  and 
other  equipment.  From  chalk  board  to 
television  and  language  laboratories,  all 
are  given  careful  coverage.  A  worthwhile 
book  for  every  school  library  and  for 
every  teacher  of  foreign  languages. 

Butter  Bulletin  Board  Displays:  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  Bureau,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  12, 
Texas. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


FILMS 

Index  and  Guide  to  Free  Filins:  Modern  Talking 
Picture  Service,  3  E.  54th  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

Send  for  this  latest  guide  listing  many  fine 
educational  films  available  at  no  charge. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Focus  on  Food  Dollars:  Household  Finance 
Corp.,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  I,  III. 

A  new  filmstrip,  suitable  for  high  school 
and  adult  classes  in  home  econimics,  is 
available  on  free  loan  for  one  week.  Dis¬ 
cusses  how  to  properly  budget  food  money 
to  serve  well  balanced  meals  at  several 
levels  of  cost. 

The  Marvelous  Peanut:  Audio-Visual  Associates, 
Box  243,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

A  new  filmstrip  of  the  complete  story  of 
the  peanut  from  its  growth  to  its  process¬ 
ing  into  familiar  products  is  available 
without  charge.  It  is  suitable  for  classes 
in  social  studies,  general  science,  and  home 
economics  in  junior  high  and  senior 
high  schools.  Sent  without  cost  to  schools 
with  a  visual  aids  library.  Send  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  and  other  filmstrips. 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A. 

If  it  it  a  potition  in  tkc  Midwett,  Watt  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  St.  Clinton,  Iowa 


Another  in  an  excellent  series  to  help 
teachers  do  a  better  job,  this  booklet  deals 
with  the  preparation  and  effective  use  of 
the  bulletin  board  for  every  grade  and 
subject.  Practical  and  constructive  ideas 
for  preparing  bulletin  boards  with  all 
kinds  of  materials  are  presented  in  outline 
step-by-step  manner.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  is  presented  in  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  practical  way  of  any  similar  book. 
The  cost  is  $2.00  and  well  worth  it. 

EQUIPMENT 

Instructives:  Edmund  Scientific  Co.,  Barrington, 
N.  J. 

Send  for  this  catalogue,  listing  a  great 
deal  of  material  and  equipment  for  use  in 
science,  physics  and  social  studies  classes. 


Westward  Migration:  Society  for  Visual  Educa¬ 
tion,  1345  Diversey  Pkwy.,  Chicago  14,  III. 
A  new  series  of  four  filmstrips  and  re¬ 
cordings  which  cover  this  topic  in  a  highly 
interesting  manner.  The  filmstrips  are  in 
beautiful  natural  color  while  the  records 
give  a  narrative  account  with  authentic 
background  music  of  the  period.  Excellent 
material  for  social  studies. 

PICTURES 

Art  Prints:  Giant  Photos,  Box  406,  Rockford, 
III. 

Giant-size  reproductions  of  art  prints  16 
X  20  inches  in  full  color,  suitable  for 
school  use.  are  available  at  low  cost  (3 
for  $1.00).  A  special  bonus  of  8  large-size 
animal  prints  is  offered  with  each  $2.00 
order  of  regular  prints  for  a  limited  time. 

PUBLICATIONS 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

I  Nc';i  l-IX'OOD,  Nil.W  H  KSI-V 
21  N  V.in  Ifruiil  St  I.OvmII  7-14^0 
H'riie  Or  Fhone  h'or  Application  I- arm 


Tape  Rack:  Neumade  Products  Corp.,  250  W. 

57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

A  new  library-type  rack  conveniently  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  tape  recordings  is  now 
available.  With  this  rack,  tapes  are  readily 
available  for  instant  selection  and  use. 
Write  for  information. 


Audio-Lingual  Digest:  Educational  Audio  Visual, 
Inc.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

A  new  magazine  to  meet  the  growing  need 
of  those  using  tapes  for  language  study 
is  now  being  published  in  both  French 
and  Spanish  editions.  Practice  long-play¬ 
ing  records  are  also  part  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Write  for  full  information. 
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The  School  Nurse  (cont.)  i 

p.  3»I  following  ; 

knowledge  and  understanding: 

I.  philosophy  and  objoctivos  of  the  total  school  ; 
program. 

— Khool  scheduling 

—basic  principles  of  budget  preparation  and  j 
Khool  financing  i 

—provision  for  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  I 
pupils 

—legal  provisions 
—curriculum  construction 
— teachirtg  techniques 
-cumulative  record  use  and  system 
—basic  principles  of  research 

b.  Specific  school  nursing  responsibilities 

-  techniques  of  vision  and  hearing  screening  | 
—health  needs  of  pupils  and  school  personnel  j 

-  techniques  of  counseling 
effect  of  drugs  commonly  used 

-current  philosophy,  practice,  and  trends  re¬ 
lating  to  school  health 

-signs  and  symptoms  of  common  diseases  of 
children 

growth  and  development  of  children  and 
youth  I 

-  first-aid  procedures  j 

-  accident  prevention  and  safety  I 

socio-economic  factors  as  they  affect  health  j 
and  welfare  of  pupils 

c.  Factors  influencing  the  learning  process  { 

health  and  social  needs  of  children  and  ' 
youth  I 

emotional,  mental,  and  social  health  as  they  | 
affect  behavior 

psychology  including  that  of  childhood  and 
youth,  abnormal 

-  psychology  and  the  learning  process 
—cultural  patterns  as  they  influence  behavior 

d.  Public  health 
-public  health  nursing 
-community  health  problems 

-  communicable  disease  control 
environmental  sanitation 

— vital  statistics 

e.  Community  resources 

public  and  private  welfare  programs 
medical,  dental,  social,  and  guidance  services 
current  professional  medical  and  nursing 
practices 

knowledge  and  understanding  of  major  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  and  social  groups 

f.  Health  education 

-  materials  and  resources  including  audio-visual 
aids 

—curriculum  methods  of  health  instruction 

g.  Public  relations 
—communication  methods 

— techniques  of  group  process 

This  knowledge  makes  it  possible 
to  determine  specific  curriculum  needs 
and  to  define  goals.  When  only  one 
nurse  is  employed  she  may  need  to 
contribute  both  as  a  nurse  and  as  a 
supervisor.  The  criterion  for  per¬ 
formance  is  not  the  title  but  the  need 
of  a  school.  In  view  of  the  expanding 
role  of  the  nurse  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  school  nurse,  a  deeper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  her  total  function 
and  a  broader  concept  of  her  prepar¬ 
ation  will  lead  toward  improved 
school  health  programs. 


Teach  In  California  Or  Other  Western  States 

Vacancies  in  all  alamantary  grades  and  secondary  fields. 

California  teachers'  average  salary  (1960-d1)  —  $6,513. 

Personalized  service  based  on  your  preferences  as  to  type  of  position,  location,  climate,  salary. 
Write  for  free  registration  and  credential  material.  We  will  reply  by  return  mail. 

Hall  Teachers  Agency  cTi^FS/ii^I 


PLACING  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
IN  PUBLIC,  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
OF  N.  Y..  N.  J..  PENN.,  MD..  DEL. 

Member  of  N.A.T.A.  RALPH  V.  HORNING,  Ed.D. 

DEVON,  PA.  Murray  8-3180 

The  agency  that  it  interetted  in  “you." 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Gcnthner.  Pro/). 

Meethtr  Naliomj/  Aiioiijiioe  of  Ttachtrt’  Agmuitt  A  Superior  Agenty  for  Superior  People 

Established  18^^ 


Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 


.Whei  teiclnrs  wut  better  positioRS. 


When  schools  wHt  better  teicbers... 

TEACHER  AGENCY 

export  3-3337 
236  East  Hanover  Street 
Trentoa  3;  N.J. 

9.  eWworef  McCoeney,  Mgr. 


Dp Y  AMT  Teachers  Bureau  thos  b  r  bryant 

l#l%  I  I  ,02^  WitherNptHm  Bid,;  ^  Oruelich 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  S-1223 

Mrmbff  NtUionaJ  Aaotuttiom  of  Ttatbttfs'  Agttmiin 

School  tiiiJ  College  Positions  ListeJ  Throughout  the  Yeur 

Ffum  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New  York — l.^rd  Year 


Thos.  B  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Gruelich 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


JEffnrson  8-5400 


42  Court  Slrnnl  JEffnrson  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Immediate  openings:  Kgn.,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  Eng.,  French,  Span.,  Home  Ec., 

Ind.  Arts  Mech.  Dr.,  Guid.,  Rem.  Read.,  Psych.,  Special,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls) 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Buuh 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teachin,;  and  Administrative  Positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  Yttrk  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND 
Memher  N.  A.  T.  A.  20th  Year  Write  for  Regittretion  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schtxtis — Schtxtls  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotirm 


Kingsley  { 


Perinual  Diieriminaling  Sertice  p  Jr  |  Managers 


TEACHERS — We  have  olBeially  liated  hundreda  of  aplendid  pooitiono— Elomoatary — Socondary 
—College.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  exi>erience  in  placing 
teachers  over  thirty*five  years  under  the  same  management  gives  you  expert  guidance  -so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  **Why  put  your  future  so  important  to 
you  in  inexperienced  hands?** 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Suueiior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  8lsr  Year 

2*5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  National  Aisociation  of  Teachert’  Agenciet 
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Editorial  Committee 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus  Piscataway  Twp. 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer  Chatham  Twp. 

Henry  W,  Dinger  Harmony  Twp. 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Edward  Mather  Paterson 


Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxson  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 


Now  We’ve  Seen  Everything 

Believe  it  or  not — it  has  finally  happened.  This 
week  our  mail  produced  a  little  brochure  with  the 
following  note: 

“Do  you  have  children  in  school?  Would  you  ask 
your  children  to  give  each  of  their  teachers  one  of  the 
enclosed  folders?”  -■ 

Talk  about  worms,  tables,  and  tides  turning! 

Mail  -  Order  Ma  tricu  la  lion 

“Suddenly  he's  calling  himself  ‘Dr.’  There’s  that 
new  framed  diploma  on  his  wall;  but,  believe  me,  1 
never  once  saw  him  leave  this  town  for  a  day  of 
study  and  .  .  .  furthermore  .  .  .  who  ever  heard  of 
that  college!” 

That’s  the  way  the  gossip  runs.  It  comes  from  one 
of  the  biggest  threats  that  a  responsible  profession 
faces — the  “degree  mill.” 

“You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice” 
— no,  it  is  not  quite  that  simple;  but  once  the  essen¬ 
tial  “fees”  are  paid,  the  rest  of  the  task  of  “earning” 
the  degree  is  made  relatively  easy. 

Lax  chartering  laws  in  some  states  permit  corres¬ 
pondence  schools  whose  practices  virtually  amount  to 
the  sale  of  degrees.  The  usual  required  courses  of 
instruction  do  not  exist.  Operation  is  solely  by  mail. 
In  many  cases,  there  are  neither  staffs  nor  buildings. 

Legitimate  and  reputable  correspondence  schools 
arc  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  our  vocational 
and  adult  education  systems.  But,  legitimate  corres¬ 
pondence  schools  do  not  award  degrees.  Some  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  offer  correspondence  courses; 
but  they  do  not  offer  degrees  on  the  basis  of  corres¬ 
pondence  courses  alone. 

If  you  are  wondering  about  which  degree  is  bona 
fide,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  offers  an  easy  first 
test.  It  says,  “Guard  against  organizations  advertising 
degrees  based  solely  on  correspondence  study.” 

School  boards  evaluating  credentials  would  do  well 
to  look  behind  the  degree  to  the  college  which  awarded 
it;  teachers  would  do  better  to  avoid  entirely  any  offers 
of  “mail-order  matriculation.” 


r 

English,  Front  and  Center 

In  a  pjeriod  when  science,  math,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  getting  the  bulk  of  the  “crisis 
spotlight,”  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a  dramatic  plea  be¬ 
ing  made  for  improved  teaching  of  English.  In  a  report  J 
called  “The  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching  of 
English,”  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
says  there  is  now  “grave  danger  of  real  deterioration"  1 
in  this  field. 

“Results  that  might  have  been  satisfactory  two 
decades  ago  are  no  longer  acceptable,”  the  English 
teachers  say.  "Our  complex  society  demands  levels  of  j 
proficiency  and  accumulations  of  knowledge  that  no 
earlier  society  required.” 

The  teaching  of  English,  the  Council  says,  is  trou¬ 
bled  by  too  few  teachers,  too  many  pxjorly  prepared 
teachers,  ever  more  crowded  classrooms,  lack  of  books 
and  other  facilities,  and  inadequate  systematic  research. 

We  would  add  another  px)int.  As  we  try  to  stop  the  i 
public  from  thinking  that  “just  any  college  graduate 
can  teach,”  we  in  the  profession  must  stop  thinking  that 
“just  any  teacher  can  teach  English.”  We  all  teach 
reading,  writing,  spieaking,  and  the  like  no  matter  what 
our  subject  or  grade  specialty;  but  the  teaching  of 
English,  especially  as  a  formal  subject  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schotil,  requires  a  unique  background, 
training,  and  expierience. 

Some  of  the  projects  sought  by  the  Teachers  of 
English  hold  great  promise.  They  would  have: 

■ — national  institute  programs  for  teachers  in  essential 
content  and  methods  of  English. 

■ — more  supervisors  of  English  in  state  and  local  I 
systems  and  additional  regional  centers  for  studying 
and  demonstrating  sequential  programs  in  English. 

■ — better  collegiate  programs  for  preparing  English 
teachers;  spiecial  training  institutes  for  college  and 
university  teachers;  more  information  circulated  on 
new  “pilot”  programs  of  preparation;  spjecial  train¬ 
ing  for  college  graduates  who  are  not  fully  prepared. 

■ — aid  to  present  English  teachers  through  grants  for 
summer  study,  summer  conferences  for  college  in¬ 
structors,  support  for  school-wide  experimental 
projects. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  such  leadership  in  Eng¬ 
lish  teaching  coming  from  within  the  profession. 
English  teachers  deserve  the  funds  necessary  to  make 
this  massive  attack  on  the  definition  of  their  subject, 
their  own  preparation,  and  their  articulation  with  the 
whole  school  system. 

Five  to  Three 

More  than  three  million  people  wagered  almost  $300 
million  at  New  Jersey  racetracks  last  year.  Not  quite 
six  million  people — the  population  of  New  Jersey — 
spent  almost  $500  million  on  our  elementary  and  high 
schools.  It’s  comforting — or  is  it? — to  know  that  we 
bet  more  on  the  youngsters  than  we  did  on  the  ponies.  , 
Our  state’s  “take”  from  the  track  wagers  was  over 
$25  million.  It  may  take  longer  to  collect,  but  we  will 
bet  that  our  return  from  the  money  placed  on  the 
schools  will  be  many  times  greater. 
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V^_>^oca-Cola,  too,  has  its  place  in  a  well 
balanced  diet.  As  a  pure,  wholesome  drink,  it  provides  a  bit  of 
quick  energy. ..  brings  you  back  refreshed  after  work  or  play.  It 
contributes  to  good  health  by  providing  a  pleasurable  moment’s 

pause  from  the  pace  of  a  busy  day.  COPYKIQHT  O  I9e0,  THE  COCA-COU  COMPANY.  COCA-COLA  IS  A  NEOISTCItCO  TAAOEMANR. 


How  many  of  these  Telephone  Company 
aids  to  education  do  you  know  about? 
These,  and  others,  are  available  free 
of  charge.  To  order,  simply  call 
the  Telephone  Business  Office. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS 

^1^  Talks  and  demonstrations  dealing 
with  a  wide  range  of  educational 
subjects,  ranging  from  “History  of 
New  Jersey”  to  the  story  of 
“Communications  in  Space.” 


TELETRAINING  PROGRAM- 

A  secondary  school  training 
unit  designed  to  show  proper 
telephone  usage  to  students 
in  English,  Speech  and 
Business  courses. 


CENTRAL  OFFICE  VISITS- 

Your  pupils  are  taken  on  conducted 
tours  of  nearby  telephone  oHices 
to  see  first-hand  how  we  serve  our 
customers,  and  how  calls  go  through 


TELEZONIA  TEACHING  UNIT- 

Descriljes  the  art  of  telephone 
communications  through  films, 
practice  phones,  role  playing, 
etc. — for  elementary  grades. 


SCIENCE  SERIES  FILMS- 

The  popular  Bell  System  Science 
Series  TV  programs,  “Our  Mr.  .Sun, 
“Hemo  the  Magnificent,”  “Thread 
of  Life”  and  others  are  available 
for  the  asking. 


\  BOOKLETS  AND  FOLDERS- 

^  Many  fascinating  educational 
topics  are  covered  in  a  large 
selection  of  pamphlets  and 
folders  we  have  for  your  use. 


TELEPHONE  DIRECTORIES- 

Local  telephone  directories  are 
available  to  help  students  l)ecome 
familiar  with  the  Introductory 
Pages,  the  Alphaln-tical  and 
Yellow  Page  listings. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS- 

Dozens  of  interesting  films  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  are 
available  for  the  a.sking. 
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